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T DON’T know how many of you read amazing from front to back, 
but for our purposes this month I’d like to request that you read 
Bob Bloch’s hard-hitting novel, “Sneak Preview,” which starts on 
P. 50, before you go any further with this editorial. 

* * * 

OK . . . You back again? Great story, wasn’t it? Did you think 
it was pretty fanciful, a little too imaginative? Well, now hear this: 
Not too many weeks ago a Hollywood psychoanalyst reported tests 
that prove the time needed for psychoanalysis can be halved by 
showing patients powerful movies that depict graphically their 
inner conflicts! 

At the halfway mark of a four-year study on the effects of movies 
on adults, Dr. Arthur J. Brodbeck said, the tests reveal that if a 
patient can identify with the film character who is in the middle 
of a tense conflict situation, the patient’s own conflicts can quickly 
be lifted from the subconscious to the conscious level, and be 
“crossed out.” 

But there can be bad effects if the viewer is not in analysis — 
stress, imaginary illness, depression, even juvenile delinquency. 
Perhaps you’d better take to the couch before you go to your next 
movie. 

But at any rate, that boy Bloch is a pretty good seer, eh ? Down, 
Nostradamus! Down, boy! — NL 
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General Webb had a simply magnlheeat 
idea for getting ground forces info the 
enemy's territory despite rockets and 
missiles and things like that. It was a 
grand scheme, except for one 


MINOR DETAIL 

By JACK SHARKEY 


T H^ Secretary of Defense, 
flown in by special plane 
from the new Capitol Building 
in Denver, trotted down the 
ramp with his right hand out- 
stretched before him. 

At the base of the ramp his 
hand was touched, clutched and 
hidden by the right hand of Gen- 
eral “Smiley” Webb in a hearty 
parody of a casual handshake. 
General Webb did everything in 
a big way, and that included 
even little things like hand- 
shakes. 

Retrieving his hand once 
more, James Whitlow, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, smiled ner- 
vously with his tiny mouth, and 
said, 

“W'ell, here I am.” 

This statement was taken 
down by a hovering circle of 
newsreporters, dispatched by 
wireless and telephone to every 


town in the forty-nine states, ex- 
panded, contracted, quoted and 
misquoted, ignored and miscon- 
strued, and then forgotten; all 
this in a matter of hours. 

The nation, hearing it, put 
aside its wonted trepidations, 
took an extra tranquilizer or 
two, and felt secure once more. 
The government was in good 
hands. 

Leaving the reporters in a dis- 
gruntled group beyond the cy- 
clone - fence - and - barbed - 
wire barriers surrounding Proj- 
ect W, General Webb, seated 
beside Whitlow in the back of 
his private car, sighed and fold- 
ed his arms. 

“You’ll be amazed!” he chor- 
tled, nudging his companion 
with a bony elbow. 

“I — I expect so,” said Whit- 
low, clinging to his brief case 
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with both hands. It contained, 
among other things, a volume of 
mystery stories and a ham .sand- 
wich, neatly packaged in alumi- 
num foil. Whitlow didn’t want 
to chance losing it. Not, at least, 
until he’d eaten the sandwich. 

“Of course, you’re wondering 
w'here I got the idea for my 
project,” said “Smiley” Webb, 
adding, for the benefit of his 
driver, “Keep your eyes on the 
road. Sergeant! The WAC bar- 
racks will still be there when you 
get off duty!” 

“Yes, sir,” came a hollow 
grunt from the front seat. 

“Weren’t you?” asked General 
Webb, gleaming a toothy smile 
in Whitlow’s direction. 

“Weren’t I what?” Whitlow 
asked miserably, having lost the 
thread of their conversation due 
to a surreptitious glance back- 
ward at the WAC barracks in 
their wake. 

“Wondering about the proj- 
ect!” snapped the general. 

“Yes. We all were,” said the 
Secretary of Defense, appending 
somewhat tartly, “That’s why 
they sent me here.” 

“To be sure. To be sure.” Gen- 
eral Webb muttered. He didn’t 
much like tartness in responses, 
but the Secretary of Defense, 
unfortunately, was hardly a 
subordinate, and therefore not 
subject to the general’s choler. 
Silly little ass! he said to him- 
.self. Rather liking the sound of 
the words — albeit in his mind — 
he repeated them over again, 
adding embellishments like 
“pompous” and “mousy” and 
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“squirrel-eyed.” After three or 
four such thoughts, the general 
felt much better. 

“7 thought the whole thing up, 
myself,” he said, proudly. 

“I wish you’d stop being so 
ambiguous,” Whitlow protested 
in a small voice. “Just what is 
this project? How does it work? 
Will it help us win the war?” 

"Sssh!" said the general, jerk- 
ing a quivering forefinger per- 
pendicular before pursed lips. 
“Security!” 

He closed one eye in a broad 
wink and wriggled a thumb in 
the direction of the driver. “He’s 
only cleared for Confidential 
material,” said the general, his 
tone casting aspersions on the 
sergeant’s patriotism, ancestry 
and personal hygiene. “This 
project is, of course. Top Se- 
cret!” He said the words rev- 
erently, his face going all noble 
and brave. Whitlow half-expect- 
ed him to remove his hat, but he 
did not. 

They drove onward, then, in 
silence, until they passed by a 
large field, in the cenf.er of 
which Whitlow could discern the 
outlines of an immense bull’s-eye, 
in front of a tall, .somewhat 
rickety khaki-coloicd reviewing 
stand, draped in tired bunting. 

“What’s that?” a.sked Whit- 
low, relinquishing his grip on 
his brief ca.se long enough to 
point toward the field. 

“Ssssh!” said “Smiley” Webb. 
“You’ll find out in a matter of 
hours.” 

“Many hours?” Whitlow ask- 
AMAZING STORIES 


ed, thinking of the ham sand- 
wich. 

General Webb consulted a 
magnificent platinum timepiece 
anchored to his thick hairy 
wrist by a stout leather strap. 

“In exactly one hour, thirty- 
seven minutes, and forty - three- 
point - oh - oh - nine seconds!” 
he said, proudly. 

“Thank you,” Whitlow sighed. 
“You’re certainly running this 
thing — whatever it is — in an 
efficient manner.” 

“Thank you!” General Webb 
glowed. “We like to think so,” 
he added modestly. 

Passwords, signs, counter- 
signs, combination-locks and 
electronic recognition signals 
were negotiated one by one, un- 
til Whitlow was despairing of 
ever getting into the heart of 
Project W. He said as much to 
General Webb, who merely flash- 
ed the grin which gave him his 
nickname, and opened a final 
door. 

For a moment, Whitlow 
thought he was going deaf. The 
shrill roar of screeching metal 
and throbbing dynamos that 
pounded at his eardrums began 
to fuddle his mind, until Gen- 
eral Webb handed him a small 
cardboard box — also stamped, 
like every door and wall in the 
place, “Top Secret” — in which 
his trembling fingers located 
two ordinary rubber earplugs, 
which he instantly put to good 
use. 

“There she is!” said General 
Webb, proudly, gesturing over 


the railing of the small balcony 
upon which they stood. “The 
Whirligig!” 

“What?” called Secretary of 
Defense Whitlow, shaking his 
head to indicate he hadn’t heard 
a word. 

Somewhat piqued, but resign- 
ed, General Webb leaned his 
wide mouth nearly up against 
Whitlow’s small pink plugged 
ear, and roared the same infor- 
mation at the top of his lungs. 

Whitlow, a little stunned by 
the volume despite the plugs, 
nodded wearily, to indicate that 
he’d heard, then asked, in a high, 
piping voice, “What’s it for?” 

Webb’s eyes bulged in their 
sockets. “Great heavens, man, 
can’t you see?" He gestured 
down at his creation, his baby, 
his project, as though it were 
self-evident what its function 
was. 

Whitlow strained his eyes to 
divine anything that might give 
a clue as to just what the gov- 
ernment had been pouring money 
into for the past eight months. 
All he saw was what appeared 
to be a sort of ferris-wheel, ex- 
cept that it was revolving in a 
horizontal plane. The structure 
was completely enclosed in metal, 
and was whirling too fast for 
even the central shaft to be any- 
thing but a hazy, silver-blue 
blur. 

“I see it,” he shouted, squeak- 
ily. “But I don’t understand it!” 

“Come with me,” said General 
Webb, re-opening the door at 
their backs. He was just about 
to step through when, with a 
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quick blush of mortification, he 
remembered the “Top Secret” 
earplugs. Hastily, averting his 
face lest the other man see his 
embarrassment, he returned his 
plugs to their box, and did the 
same with Whitlow’s. 

Whitlow was glad when the 
door closed behind them. 

“My office is this way,” said 
Webb, striding off in a stiff mili- 
tary manner. 

Whitlow, with a forlorn shrug, 
could do nothing but clutch his 
brief case and follow. 

“It’s this way,” General Webb 
began, once they were seated 
uncomfortably in his office. 
From a pocket in his khaki 
jacket, Webb had produced a 
big-bowled calabash pipe, and 
was puffing its noxious gray 
fumes in all directions while he 
spoke. “Up until the late fifties, 
war was a simple thing . . .” 

Oh, not the March of Science 
Speech ! said Whitlow to him- 
self. He knew it by heart. It was 
the talk of the Capital, and the 
nightmare of military strate- 
gists. As the general’s voice 
droned on and on. Whitlow bare- 
ly listened. The general. Top Se- 
cret or no Top Secret, was 
divulging nothing that wasn’t 
common knowledge from the 
ruins of Philadelphia to the 
great Hollywood crater . . . 

All at once, weapons had got- 
ten too good. That was the whole 
problem. Wars, no matter what 
the abilities of the death-dealing 
guns, cannon, rifles, rockets or 
whatever, needed one thing on 


the battlefield that could not be 
turned out in a factory; Men. 

In order to win a war, a coun- 
try must be vanquished. In order 
to vanquish a country, soldiers 
must be landed. And that was 
precisely wherein the difficulty 
lay: landing the soldiers. 

Ships were nearly obsolete in 
this respect. Landing barges 
could be blown out of the water 
as fast as they were let down 
into it. 

Paratroops wei-e likewise 
hopeless. The slow-moving troop- 
carrying planes daren’t even 
peek above the enemy’s horizon 
without chancing an onslaught 
of “thinking” rockets that 
would stay on their trail until 
they were molten cinders falling 
into the sea. 

So someone invented the su- 
personic carrier. This was 
pretty good, allowing the planes 
to come in high and fast over 
the enemy’s territory, as fast as 
the land-to-air missiles them- 
selves. The only drawback was 
that the first men to try para- 
chuting at that speed were bat- 
tered to confetti by the slip- 
stream of their own carriers. 
That would not do. 

Next, someone thought of the 
capsules. Each man was packed 
into a break-proof, shock-proof, 
water-proof, wind-proof plastic 
capsule, and ejected safely be- 
yond the slipstream area of the 
carriers, at which point, each 
capsule sprouted a silken chute 
that lowered the enclosed men 
gently down into range of the 
enemy’s rocket-fire . . . 
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This plan was scrapped like 
the others. 

And so, things were at a 
stalemate. There hadn’t been a 
really good skirmish for nearly 
five years. War was hardly any- 
thing but a memory, what with 
both sides practically omnipo- 
tent. Unless troops could be 
landed, war was downright im- 
possible. And, no one could land 
troops, so there was no war. 

As a matter of fact. Whitlow 
liked the state of affairs. To be 
Secretary of Defense during a 
years-long peace was a soft job 
to top all soft jobs. And Whit- 
low didn’t much like war. He’d 
rather live peacefully with his 
mystery stories and ham sand- 
wiches. 

But the Capitol, under the re- 
lentless lobbying of the muni- 
tions interests, was trying to 
find a way to get a war started. 

They had tried simply bomb- 
ing the other countries, but it 
hadn’t worked out too well : the 
other countries had bombed 
back. 

This plan had been scrapped 
as too dangerous. 

And then, just when all seem- 
ed lost, when it looked as though 
mankind was doomed to eternal 
peace . . . 

Along came General “Smiley” 
Webb. 

“Land troops?” he’d said, con- 
fidently, “nothing easier. With 
the government’s cooperation, I 
can have our troops in any coun- 
try in the world, safely landed, 
within the space of one year!” 

Congress had voted him the 


money unanimously, and off he’d 
gone to work at Project W. No 
one knew quite what it was 
about, but the general had 
seemed so self-assured that — 
Well, they’d almost forgotten 
about him until some ambitious 
clerk, trying to balance at least 
part of the budget, had discov- 
ered a monthly expenditure to an 
obscure base in the southwest 
totalling some millions of dol- 
lars. Perfunctory checking had 
brought out the fact that 
“Smiley” Webb had been draw- 
ing this money every month, and 
hadn’t as much as mailed in a 
single progress report. 

There’d been swift phone-calls 
from Denver to Project W, and, 
General Webb informed them, 
not only was all the money to be 
accounted for, but so was all the 
time and effort: the project was 
completed, and about to be test- 
ed. Would someone like to come 
down and watch? 

Someone would. 

And thus it was that James 
Whitlow, with mystery stories 
and ham sandwich, had taken 
the first plane from the Capi- 
tal .. . 

"... when all at once, I 
thought : Speed ! Endurance ! 
That is the problem!” said 
Webb, breaking in on Whitlow’s 
reverie. 

“I beg your pardon?” said the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Webb whacked the dottle out 
of his pipe into a meaty palm, 
tossed the smoking cinders 
rather carelessly into a waste- 
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basket, and leaned fonvard to 
confront the other man face to 
face, their noses almost nudg- 
ing. 

"Why are parachutes out?” he 
snapped. 

"They go too slow," said Whit- 
low. 

“Why do we use parachutes at 
all?” 

“To keep the men from get- 
ting killed by the fall.” 

“Why does a fall kill the 
men?” 

“It — It breaks their bones 
and stuff.” 

"Bah!" Webb scoffed. 

“Bah ?” reiterated Whitlow. 
“Bah?” 

“Certainly bah!” said the gen- 
eral. “All it takes is a little 
training.” 

“All what takes?” said Whit- 
low, helplessly. 

“Falling, man, falling!” the 
general boomed. “If a man can 
fall safely from ten feet — Why 
not from ten times ten feet!?” 

“Because,” said Whitlow, “in- 
creasing height accelerates the 
rate of falling, and — ” 

“Poppycock!" the general 

roared. 

“Yes, sir,” said Whitlow, 
somewhat cowed. 

“Muscle-building. That’s the 
secret. Endurance. Stress. 
Strain. Tension.” 

“If — If you say so . . .” said 
Whitlow, slumping lower and 
lower in his chair as the gen- 
eral’s massive fom leaned pre- 
cariously over him. “But — ” 

“Of course you are puzzled,” 


said the general, suddenly chum- 
my. “Anyone would be. Until 
they realized the use to which 
I’ve put the Whirligig!” 

“Yes. Yes, I suppose so . . .” 
said Whitlow, thinking longing- 
ly of his ham sandwich, and its 
crunchy, moist green smear of 
pickle relish. 

“The first day — ” said Gen- 
eral Webb, “it revolved at one 
gravity! They withstood it!” 

“What did? Who withstood? 
When?” asked Whitlow, with 
much confusion. 

“The men!” said the general, 
irritably. “The men in the 
Whirligig!” 

Whitlow jerked bolt upright. 
“There are men in that thing?” 
It’s not possible, he thought. 

“Of course,” said Webb, sooth- 
ingly. “But they’re all right. 
They’ve been in there for thirty 
days, whirling around at one 
gravity more each day. We have 
constant telephone communica- 
tion with them. They’re all feel- 
ing fine, just fine.” 

“But — ” Whitlow said, weak- 
ly- 

General Webb had him firmly 
by the arm, and was leading him 
out of the office. “We must get 
to the stands, man. Operation 
Human Bomb in ten minutes.” 

“Bomb?” Whitlow squeaked, 
scurrying alongside Webb as the 
larger man strode down the 
echoing corridor. 

“A euphemism, of course,” 
said Webb. “Because they will 
fall much like a bomb does. But 
they will not explode! No, they 
will land, rifles in hand, ready 
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to take over the enemy terri- 
tory.” 

“Without parachutes?” Whit- 
low marveled. 

“Exactly,” said the general, 
leading the way out into the 
blinding desert sunlight. "You 
see,” he remarked, as they 
strolled toward the heat-shim- 
mering outlines of the reviewing 
stand, its bunting hanging limp 
and faded in the dry, breezeless 
air, “it’s really so simple I’m as- 
toni.shed the enemy didn’t think 
of it first. Though, of course. 
I’m glad they didn’t — Ha! ha!” 
He oozed self-appreciation. 

“Ha ha,” repeated Whitlow, 
with little enthusiasm. 

“When one is whirled at one 
gravity, you see, the wall — the 
outside rim — of the Whirligig, 
becomes the floor for the men 
inside. Each day, they have 
spent up to ten hours doing 
nothing but deep knee-bends, 
and eating high protein foods. 
Their legs will be able to with- 
stand any force of landing. If 
they can do deep knee-bends at 
thirty gravities — during which, 
of course, each of them weighed 
nearly three tons — they, can 
jump from any height and sur- 
vive. Good, huh?” 

Whitlow was worried as they 
clambered up into the stands. 
There seemed to be no one about 
but the two of them. 

“Who else is coming?” he 
asked. 

“Just us,” said Webb. "I’m the 
only one with a clearance high 
enough to watch this. You’re 


only here because you’re my 
guest.” 

“But — ” said Whitlow, observ- 
ing the heat-baked wide-open 
spaces extending on all sides of 
the reviewing stand and bull’s- 
eye, “the men on this base can 
surely watch from almost any- 
where not beyond the horizon.” 

“They’d better not!” was the 
general’s only comment. 

“Well,” said Whitlow, “what 
happens now?” 

“The men that were in that 
Whirligig have — since you and 
I went to my office to chat — been 
transported to the airfield, from 
which point they were taken 
aloft — ” he consulted his watch, 
“five minutes, and fifty-five- 
point-six seconds ago.” 

“And?” asked Whitlow, cas- 
ually unbuckling the straps of 
his brief case and slipping out 
his sandwich. 

“The plane will be within 
bomb vector of this target in 
just ten seconds!” said Webb, 
confidently. 

Whitlow listened, for the next 
nine seconds, then, right on 
schedule, he heard the mutfcl 
droning of a plane, high up. 
Webb joggled him with an elbow. 
“They’ll fall faster than any 
known enemy weapon can track 
them,” he said, smugly. 

“That’s fortunate,” said Whit- 
low, munching desultorily at his 
sandwich. “Bud dere’s wud thig 
budduhs bee.” 

“Hmmf?” asked the general. 

Whitlow swallowed hastily. “1 
say, there’s one thing bothers 
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“What’s that?” asked the gen- 
eral. 

“Well, it’s just that gravity is 
centripetal, you know, and the 
Whirligig is centrifugal. I won- 
dered if it might not make some 
sort of difference?” 

“Bah!” said General Webb. 
“Just a minor detail.” 

“If you say so,” Whitlow 
shrugged. 

“There they come!” shouted 
the general, jumping to his feet. 

Whitlow, despite his misgiv- 
ings, found that he, too, was on 
his feet, staring skyward at the 
tiny dots that were detaching 
themselves from the shining 
bulk of the carrier plane. As he 
watched, his heart beating mad- 
ly, the dots grew bigger, and 
soon, awfully soon, they could be 
distinguished as man-shaped, 
too. 

“There’s — There’s something 


wrong!” said the general. 
“What’s that they’re all shout- 
ing? It should be ‘Geroni- 
mo’ . . .” 

Whitlow listened. “It sounds 
more like ‘Eeeeeyaaaaa’,” he 
said. 

And it was. 

The sound grew from a dis- 
tant mumble to a shrieking roar, 
and the next thing, each man 
had landed upon the concrete- 
and-paint bullseye before the 
reviewing stand. 

Whitlow sighed and re-buck- 
led his brief case. 

The general moaned and faint- 
ed. 

And the men of the Whirligig, 
all of whom had landed on the 
target head-first, did nothing, 
their magnificently-muscled legs 
waving idly in a sudden gentle 
gust of desert breeze. 

THE END 
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THE OBSERVERS 

By G. L. VANDENBURG 


ITeu can't be too suspicious when 
security Is at stake. When every- 
body who is after a key military 
lob wears o toupee, it is obviously 
a bald case at espionage. 


A JOB as laboratory techni- 
cian with the Army Weap- 
ons Development Center carried 
about as much prestige as a bat 
boy in a World Series. 

George Fisher was a labora- 
tory technician. 

He was a shy but likeable fel- 
low, a diligent worker and 
trustworthy. He didn’t talk. He 
was rarely talked to. He had no 
burning ambition to push him- 
.self ahead in the world. Being 
an assistant to the brains was 
good enough for him. He had a 
commendable talent for minding 
his own business. 

In a security job these quali- 
ties counted ahead of scientific 
knowledge. 

One day George Fisher turned 
up dead. The initial shock and 
concern experienced by his su- 
periors was soon overcome by 
the coroner’s finding. Suicide. 


Hariy Payne was the Civilian 
Personnel Director of Fort 
Dickson. It was his job to find 
a replacement for George Fisher. 

“Miss Conway!” Harry’s voice 
lashed into the intercom. 

There was an interminable 
pause. He cursed under his 
breath. 

Then, “Yes, Mr. Payne?” 

“Where the hell were you? 
Never mind. Bring me the file 
on George Fisher.” 

“George Fisher?” Miss Con- 
way was in her favorite state of 
mind . . . confusion. “But he’s 
dead, isn’t he?” 

Harry let out a deep anguish- 
ed groan. “Yes, Miss Conway, 
he’s dead. That’s why I want his 
file. That answer your ques- 
tion?” 

“Yes, sir. Be there in a jiffy!" 

Harry could tell she was bub- 
bling over with smiles as she 
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spoke. A few more centuries 
would pass, he thought, before 
they manufactured another 
broad as dumb as Miss Conway. 

He stuffed his hands in his 
pockets and looked out the win- 
dow. Across the parade ground 
he could see the Army Weapons 
Development Center. He had no 
idea what new bomb they might 
be working on behind those 
heavily guarded fences. He 
didn’t care. 

He was only concerned with 
the people who worked there. 
The rest of Fort Dickson used 
mostly Civil Service Personnel. 
But the barricaded security 
jungle across the parade grounds 
was more particular about -its 
hired help. A person’s record had 
to be spotless almost fi'om the 
day of his conception ... or a 
person could not even gain en- 
trance. 

Harry had never been inside 
Weapons Development. He had 
once been to traffic court as a 
roaring juvenile eighteen years 
before. That was enough to bar 
him from even visiting. He real- 
ized, though, that the army 
couldn’t afford to take chances. 

Hiring new technicians re- 
quired an arduous screening 
process. Harry loathed it. He was 
thankful that the personnel at 
Weapons Development were 
highly paid and usually perma- 
nent. He never had to hire more 
than one person a year. 

Miss Conway swept into the 
office and handed Harry the 
folder. 


“Thanks,” he muttered. 

“Don’t mention it, boss.” 

Harry called after her as she 
went back toward the reception 
room. 

“Stay by your desk, will you? 
The government may need you.” 

A muffled giggle was her only 
response. 

Miss Conway was a civil ser- 
vice employee. She had been 
Harry’s secretary for six 
months. Like most other civil 
service personnel, according to 
Harry’s way of thinking she was 
a tower of inefficiency. His chief 
annoyance stemmed from the 
fact that the army had arbitrar- 
ily placed her in his office. He 
had been given no choice in the 
matter. It was one hell of a way 
to treat a personnel director, he 
thought. 

He sat at his desk gloomily 
aware of the headaches he’d have 
to face in his quest for George 
Fisher’s replacement. He opened 
the folder and glanced at the vi- 
tal statistics. 

Fisher, George — Age: 40 — 
weight : 160 — Height : 5’9" — 
Eyes : Green — Hair : None 

— Complexion : Light — Date of 
Employment : 10/7/58 — Date of 
Departure : 4/12/59 — Rea.son : 

Suicide — etc., etc. Harry j^awned. 
Statistics bored him. 

He turned to a page marked 
“Qualifications” and started 
reading. The phrase “Education 
and experience in nuclear phys- 
ics required,” caught his eye. 
The requirement was no surprise 
to him. But whenever he saw it 
he took a few minutes off to in- 
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dulge his curiosity. What was 
the big project at Weapons De- 
velopment? He’d love to know. 
He wouldn’t find out, of course. 
And the inability to find out nat- 
urally gave his imagination the 
widest latitude. His mest per- 
sistent theory involved an atomic 
powered rocket capable of knock- 
ing the Russians’ manned satel- 
lites out of space. The Russians 
were still ahead of everyone and 
their latest satellites were 
heavily armed. As usual they 
were lording it over the rest of 
the world. And the rest of the 
world had not come up with an 
effective answer to this chal- 
lenge. 

Harry closed the folder. He 
glanced at a list of technical 
schools. He would call each of 
them and ask them to submit a 
list of lab technicians. He would 
also look over the field of tech- 
nicians still left in private en- 
terprise. 

The intercom buzzed. 

“What is it, Miss Conway?” 

“Miss Ralston is here.” 

“Who is Miss Ralston?” 

“She has an appointment with 
you.” 

“An appointment!” Harry was 
baffled. “Who made it?” 

“I did. I guess I forgot to tell 
you.” 

Harry closed his eyes and 
counted to ten. “Thank you. 
Miss Conway. Will you step into 
my office for a moment?” He 
tried to control his mounting an- 
ger. 

She breezed into the office. 

“Now, Miss Conway, will you 


please tell me who is this Miss 
Ralston?” 

“She operates ‘Ralston Person- 
nel Consultants’. I think she 
wants to talk to you about the 
replacement for George Fisher. 
You know, the one who died.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. And you 
know. Miss Conway, we don’t do 
business through agencies.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Ralston doesn’t run 
an agency. She told me. Her busi- 
ness is much more exclusive than 
that. She handles very highly 
specialized people. That’s the 
reason why . . .” 

“I know. That’s why you gave 
her an appointment with me,” 
said the exasperated personnel 
director. “Well, you can go right 
back out and tell her I’ve can- 
celled the appointment. This 
is a security job we’re filling 
and . . .” 

Before Harry could utter an- 
other syllable his attention was 
drawn to the doorway. The view 
to the outer office was blocked 
by a bundle of curves. The mo.st 
alluring female bombshell his 
eyes had ever beheld put every- 
thing important out of his mind. 

“I didn’t realize you were be- 
ing so inconvenienced, Mr. 
Payne. I’m terribly sorry.” Her 
eyes drooped. “I can take my 
business elsewhere.” Miss Ral- 
ston’s voice was just above a half 
whisper. The words came out 
warm and intoxicating. 

“No, wait! Wait a minute, 
Miss Ralston.” Harry was out 
of his chair and at the door. He 
took her arm. “Who said any- 
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thing about inconvenience? Come 
in. Come in. That’ll be all Miss 
Conway. Thanks.” 

The secretary giggled and 
left. Miss Ralston sat down and 
lit a cigarette. Harry noticed she 
was wearing a beige knit suit 
with a neckline that spoke vol- 
umes. Every curve was in the 
right place. Every movement had 
another movement all its own. 

Harry knew she was bound to 
talk business and he knew there 
wasn’t much he could do for her 
in that direction. But at thirty- 
five, and eligible, he just could- 
n’t let this woman leave his of- 
fice. Harry Payne was a sucker 
for a gorgeous face. He knew it 
and he knew the gorgeous face 
knew it. 

“Tell me. Miss Ralston, when 
did my secretary arrange this 
appointment for you ?" 

“I called yesterday.” 

Harry arched his eyebrows 
and smiled. "Yesterday? What 
prompted you to call me?” 

“You’re looking for a labora- 
tory technician, aren’t you?” 

“What gave you that idea?” 
he asked, not caring in the 
slightest what gave it to her. 

“I make it my business to 
comb the papers every day, Mr. 
Payne. I came across the news 
of George Fisher’s suicide and 
called you. Simple as that.” 

“You don’t waste any time.” 

She smiled and pursed her 
lips. “Do you?” 

“I try not to.” 

“I have seven clients who 
would qualify for the job. Pd 
appreciate it if you’d see them.” 


“W’ell, as a matter of fact. 
Miss Ralston . . .” 

She leaned forward with an 
inquisitive “Yes?” 

Harry cleared his throat. “As 
a matter of fact I’m not suppos- 
ed to do business with civilian 
agencies.” 

“Mr. Payne,” she smiled de- 
murely, “do I look like an 
agency? Or do I look like a Per- 
sonnel Consultant?” 

Now there was an opening, 
Harry thought, but it might be 
best to avoid it. “You’re w’ork- 
ing to get someone a job. It 
amounts to the same thing.” 

“I see. Then how do you go 
about hiring your new person- 
nel?” 

“I do the soliciting myself. 
Sorry, Miss Ralston, but I don’t 
make the rules and regulations.” 

But the lady was undeterred. 
She cro.ssed her legs and sank 
further into the easy chair. Her 
eyes sparkled at Harry. 

“These clients of mine are all 
top men, Mr. Payne. Why could- 
n’t I just leave you their 
names? You can still do the so- 
liciting. I’d be happy to forego 
my regular commission on this 
job. Call it the value of pres- 
tige.” 

Harry recognized another 
opening and this time plunged 
in. “Suppose we talk it over 
later. There’s a place at Fourth 
Avenue and Woodward called 
‘Maria’s.’ Best Italian food in 
captivity. I’m through at five. 
What about you?” 

She didn’t have to say any- 
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thing. Her eyes told him he 
would be having an Italian din- 
ner that night. And not alone. 
She rose and walked in front of 
his desk. 

“I’m so glad we have some- 
thing in common, Mr. Payne. I 
can’t think well on an empty 
stomach either.’’ 

After walking her to the out- 
er office he came back to his 
desk. He took a deep breath and 
loosened his tie. Dreams like 
Miss Ralston didn’t materialize ■ 
every day. For a first meeting 
he figured he hadn’t fared too 
badly at all. And if this first 
date went well he was sure he’d 
be seeing a lot of this girl. 

It did not escape Harry’s 
mind that here was a girl who 
was in the habit of getting what 
she wanted. But why not? Her 
powers of persuasion were 
Grade- A. They were so good 
they presented him with one big 
problem. He had regulations. 
Army regulations. He couldn’t 
violate them. Miss Ralston, it 
was obvious, was going to meet 
him solely for the purpose of 
getting a client a job. Would 
he be able to see her again after 
she knew he had no intention of 
hiring that client? 

The following morning Harry 
entered the office to find his sec- 
retary unusually busy. She was 
pecking away furiously at the 
typewriter. 

He handed her a sheet of 
paper and said, “Miss Conway, 
copy these names and addresses 
and when they . . 


“When they come in you’ll see 
them at half-hour intervals.’’ She 
smiled benignly. “Miss Ralston 
just called and told me. Pretty 
smart chick, huh, boss?’’ 

Harry did a slow burn and 
ambled into his office. Miss Con- 
way was right, of course, and 
that’s what annoyed him. It had 
been quite a night. He wdned 
and dined her. They did all the 
bright spots. And, wonder of 
wonders, on the first date they 
wound up at Paula Ralston’s 
apartment. She was a captivating 
hostess, an exquisite dancer and 
something of a sorceress. After 
one kiss, an unforgettable one, 
Harry had agreed to interview 
her seven clients. 

But all this was last night, 
Harry reminded himself. Today 
was a different matter. He was 
in the sanctity of his office now 
and capable of clearer thinking. 
Paula Ralston had accomplished 
the first phase of her mission. 
The next move was his. Seeing 
the clients, he rationalized, was 
not violating the regulations. 
And for the moment it satisfied 
her. 

She certainly was a deter- 
mined girl. Anyone would think, 
watching her operate, that a lab 
technician was a job of world 
shaking importance. What the 
hell, he shrugged, if the girl 
didn’t look out for her own in- 
terests she wouldn’t have a suc- 
cessful business. There’s only 
one way to keep clients happy 
and that’s to keep them busy. 

Besides, her maneuvering 
wasn’t going to work anyway. He 
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just couldn’t hire any of them. 
His problem now was to stall her 
for a couple of days so he could 
keep seeing her. In the end he 
might possibly tell her the army 
had refused to accept any of 
them. 

He glanced out the window 
and saw the Weapons Develop- 
ment Center across the parade 
ground. Business appeared to be 
going on as usual. Routine. 
Quiet. Cautious. High time I 
start thinking seriously about 
that replacement, he thought. 

There was a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in.” 

Miss Conway bounced in. 
“They’ve started to arrive. The 
first one is a mister Thompson.” 

“Okay, let’s get started. Send 
him in.” 

Thompson was a small, round- 
ish man in his mid-forties. He 
remained quite at ease during 
the interview. Harry began the 
session in the usual dull manner, 
formulating his questions from 
the several sheets of informa- 
tion Mr. Thompson had brought 
with him. 

It wasn’t long before Harry 
detected something unusual 
about the man. But he couldn’t 
determine what it was. He be- 
came more alert, more interested 
as the interview progressed. 

“Where are you from orig- 
inally, Mr. Thompson?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Oh, yes,” he glanced at the 
written information, “I see you 
went to the University.” 


“Yes, sir. My practical expe- 
rience is documented on the sec- 
ond sheet.” 

What was it about this guy? 
He was overly polite but that 
could hardly be considered 
strange. His answers were brief, 
to the point, even curt. That was 
just a personality trait, Harry 
supposed. Couldn’t condemn a 
man for that. 

“How long did you live in 
Chicago?” 

“Twenty-one years, sir.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No, sir.” 

He had noted before that Mr. 
Thompson had a distracting hab- 
it of patting his hair. Now he 
knew why. He was wearing a 
toupee. Harry wondered if the 
poor guy was sensitive about it. 
If he was that conscious of it, it 
might account for his strange 
attitude. 

“Thank you for coming in, 
Mr. Thompson. I’ll submit your 
papers to Colonel Waters. If he 
has any further interest in you 
don’t be surprised if you receive 
a visit from a couple of Intelli- 
gence agents. That’s routine for 
this job. I just tell you in ad- 
vance so you won’t worry.” 

“I understand,” he said, rising 
and checking his toupee once 
more. “Many thanks to you, sir.” 
He shook Harry’s hand and left 
the room. 

Harry glanced at the papers 
again. Mr. Thompson’s back- 
ground was impressive indeed. 
There didn’t seem to be much 
question as to his ability. But 
what a queer duck he was! 
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The second applicant was a 
short, wiry man named Chase. 
Like his predecessor, he was 
brief and to the point with his 
answers. He let his qualification 
papers speak for themselves. He 
was formal and polite. 

Midway through the interview 
Harry noticed that he too was 
wearing a toupee. If that wasn’t 
the damnedest coincidence ! For- 
tunately Mr. Chase didn’t have 
the annoying habit of patting 
his head every thirty seconds. 
Harry guessed he either had a 
more expensive one or was just 
endowed with more confidence 
that it would not slip off. 

The interview over, Mr. Chase 
offered his thanks and strolled 
out. 

Harry had a few moments to 
himself before Paula’s third 
client arrived. He thought 
about the first two men. Funny 
thing about toupees . . . even the 
most expensive ones could always 
be detected. He couldn’t quite 
understand why the two men 
wore them. They were often used 
by playboys, actors, self-styled 
over age Romeos, people whose 
niche in society depends upon 
their looks. But not scientists or 
technicians. In fact Harry could- 
n’t remember ever having known 
one such person who shunned his 
baldness in this manner. That 
didn’t mean they had no right. 
But it did seem peculiar as hell. 

By the time the third inter- 
view was over Harry Payne’s 
curiosity was ablaze. Applicant 
number three, Mr. Boles, was 


not only wearing a toupee but 
had gone one step further. Just 
north of his mouth there was a 
mustache! A good looking mus- 
tache, well groomed and shaped, 
but phoney as a wax banana. 

For a moment he thought 
Paula Ralston might be perpe- 
trating a joke of elaborate 
proportions. He rejected the 
idea as fast as it came to him. 
He didn’t know the girl very well 
yet, but he knew her well 
enough to know she was strictly 
business. She wanted one of 
these men to get that job. 

He flipped the intercom but- 
ton for Miss Conway. She might 
be able to tell him . . . indirectly. 

“You wanted me, Mr. Payne?’’ 

“Yes, Miss Conway. The three 
men who’ve already been in 
here . . . have you noticed any- 
thing strange about them?” 

Her eyebrows merged and 
spelled perplexity. She pursed 
her lips and gave the matter the 
gravest consideration. Then she 
concluded, “Yes, something very 
strange.” 

Harry was hopeful. “What was 
it?” 

“None of them did very much 
talking. Strictly anti-social 
types.” 

Harry groaned, realizing he 
should have known better. 
“Thank you. Miss Conway. 
That’s all.” 

“The fourth guy is waiting 
outside.” 

“Let him sit for a couple of 
minutes, then send him in.” 

He decided to put the whole 
matter out of his mind and get 
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the interviews over as fast as 
possible. There were other, more 
serious duties to attend to. The 
toupee episode was probably 
nothing more than a crazy coin- 
cidence anyway. Strictly an item 
for Believe-It-Or-Not. 

By two o’clock that afternoon 
the four remaining candidates 
had come and gone. And Harry 
Payne sat at his desk in the im- 
mediate aftermath questioning 
his sanity. All seven men wore 
toupees! It was incredible but 
true. And now the matter was 
one of deep and abiding concern 
to him. There was nothing 
funny about it. There was a 
touch of the macabre in it that 
rendered his flesh cold and 
weak. 

He lit a cigarette and tried to 
pull his thoughts together. Seven 
men applying for the same job; 
seven men with one thing in 
common; seven men as bald as 
Doctor Cyclops. Harry had to 
abandon the notion that sheer 
coincidence brought these men 
together. That was too fantastic. 
They were brought together by 
design. 

Their backgrounds varied in 
that they had all worked and 
come from different parts of the 
country. But those facts were 
only on paper. It was an odds-on 
bet they all knew each other. 
There was even something about 
the order in which they arrived 
at the office that indicated a pat- 
tern or an over-all plan. Numbers 
three, five and six had worn 
false mustaches. 


If it was true the seven men 
were well acquainted then Paula 
Ralston could undoubtedly give 
him some answers. Harry had 
another dinner engagement with 
her at five o'clock. But this date, 
he told himself, would be differ- 
ent. He was going to be all busi- 
ness until he learned exactly 
what she was involved in. 

He picked up the phone, got 
an outside line and dialed. Frank 
Barnes was a private detective. 
A good one. Harry was sure he 
could rely on him for a small 
favor. 

A subdued, resonant voice an- 
swered on the other end. 

“P'rank, Harry Payne here.” 

“Harry! Where you been hid- 
ing?" 

“I need a favor.” 

“Only time you ever call me, 
you ingrate." 

“There’s a dame called Paula 
Ralston. Runs a business called 
Ralston Personnel Consultants. 
How soon can you get anything 
on her?” 

“How soon do you need it?” 

“Today, if posssible. You can 
call me at home. Any hour.” 

After promising Frank to meet 
him for lunch one day Harry 
sank into an easy chair and tried 
to shake the unneiwing effect the 
seven men had had on him. 

Maybe he shouldn’t have called 
Frank. This might be something 
he should have informed the 
army about. No. They’d want to 
know what business he had see- 
ing the seven men in the first 
place. He didn’t have much of an 
answer for that one. 
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Driving along Woodward 
Street toward Fourth Avenue 
Harry was beset with one nag- 
ging question. Why had Paula 
Ralston never brought any of 
her clients to see him before? He 
was the dispenser of over a hun- 
dred good jobs that offered high 
salaries. The answer was just as 
persistent as the question. Lab 
Technician wa^ the only security 
job he handled. She was deter- 
mined that one of her men get 
that job at any cost. 

It wasn’t a very pleasant 
thought. Harry didn’t want to 
believe it. He didn’t want to be- 
lieve that Paula Ralston was go- 
ing to mean trouble for him. And 
yet He knew that’s exactly what 
she meant. 

She was waiting for him at 
Maria’s. She kissed him as he 
slipped into the booth beside her. 
Through four drinks and a six- 
course dinner he watched her 
smile. That smile could melt 
down the door on a bank vault. 
He noticed how she laughed at 
all of his wisecracks. When it 
was her turn to talk she talked 
about him. She offered a toast to 
their closer friendship, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the word 
“closer.” 

But she did not mention the 
seven men. That was the smart 
approach, Harry ventured. She’d 
save that until she got home and 
.slipped into something more com- 
fortable. 

He stood alone in Paula’s liv- 
ing room nursing a scotch on the 


rocks. The night before he had 
been too concerned about his 
progress with this latter-day 
Aphrodite to give a damn about 
the place she lived in. He glanced 
around the room. Every inch 
reeked of success. The furniture 
was sleek, modern, exquisitely 
contoured . . . like its owner. 
There wasn’t much question 
about it, Paula Ralston made a 
lot more dough than he did. But 
how? That was the question. 

She came out of the bedroom 
and mixed herself a drink. She 
was a living dream in a black 
lace negligee. Transparent. It fig- 
ured. A lot of things were begin- 
ning to figure. 

“Shall I tell you a secret?" she 
asked. 

“I didn’t think you had any 
left.” He couldn’t take his eyes 
from the negligee. 

“I think Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Boles are the best of the seven. 
I think they come closest to what 
you’re looking for.” She lifted 
her glass and clinked it against 
his. 

Harry smiled. He wasn’t look- 
ing at her anymore. It was more 
of an education to look through 
her. She was good. Damn good. 
She could lull you into believing 
the Grand Canyon was brimming 
over with silver dollars, all yours 
for the taking. It was next to 
impossible to doubt the sincerity 
in her face. 

“I liked all seven of them,” he 
said. “But since you know them 
better than I do I’ll take your 
recommendation that Chase and 
Boles are the best.” 
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She moved closer to him. He 
could feel the warmth of her 
body. 

“We’re making some progress, 
Harry. We’ve narrowed the field 
down to two candidates.” 

Harry kept her maneuvering. 
“Paula, I’m still faced with the 
problem of finding a way around 
the regulations. I can’t hire 
either one of them until I solve 
that.” 

Nothing stopped this girl. 
Nothing even slowed her down. 
She moved still closer to him. 
“There’s a way around anything 
if a man has the right incentive 
to look for it.” 

He knew what the right in- 
centive was. He didn’t have to go 
looking for that. He laid his 
drink down, put his arms around 
her and kissed her. They walked 
to the sofa. Paula stayed close to 
him, the ever thoughtful, loving 
female companion. She rubbed 
his back and neck and sprinkled 
him with soft moist kisses. She 
never mentioned her clients 
again. And Harry promised to 
hire one of them the following 
day. 

He was anxious to get back to 
his apartment to find out if 
Frank Barnes had called. As he 
drove back along Woodward 
Street he couldn’t put Paula out 
of his mind. He already had her 
character pegged. But what was 
she up to? What was her goal? 
She wasn’t doing all this for a 
lousy commission. The stakes 
were bigger than that. 

In a way it was too bad she 


was going to have to settle for 
less than she bargained for. If 
her seven clients hadn’t been so 
phoney she might have gotten 
away with it. But why was it 
necessary for them to be phoney ? 
Why should a girl as shrewd as 
Paula send seven men in disguise 
to see . . . 

Disguise! Somehow that word 
threw a different light on the 
matter. The men had all been dis- 
guised in places where hair 
should grow. They were not bald. 
There was something abnormal 
about them. And Harry was 
ninety percent certain what it 
was. The answer was incredible. 
There was still a ten percent 
margin for error. For Miss Paula 
Ralston’s sake he hoped he was 
wrong. 

Frank Barnes’ message was 
waiting for him at the switch- 
board in the lobby. The word 
“urgent” was written on it. 

He raced upstairs and picked 
up the phone. Frank answered on 
the first ring. He sounded like a 
man with a gun at his back. 

“Harry, what the hell kind of a 
mess have you gotten yourself 
into?” 

“Why? Something go wrong?” 

“You bet your sweet life. An 
hour after you called me to check 
on that Ralston dame a guy came 
into the office and told me to lay 
off.” 

Harry was silent. And scared. 
His answer looked better all the 
time. 

“What did the guy look like?” 

“He looked important, Harry. 
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And he meant business. He had 
a big bulge in his pocket and he 
made it very clear I’d be up to 
my funny bone in hot lead if I 
relayed any information about 
this girl to you." 

“Frank, was the guy wearing 
a toupee?” 

“A what?” 

“A toupee, a hair piece!” 

“How the hell should I know. 
I wasn’t interested in his coif- 
fure. He was wearing a black 
overcoat, he kept his hand on 
that bulge and he didn’t care 
much for smiling. Harry, you in 
trouble with this dame?” 

“What did you find out about 
her, Frank?” 

“Between the time you called 
and the time the guy strolled in- 
to the office I found out she’s 
only had this Personnel Con- 
sultant racket for about three 
months.” 

"You didn’t learn anything 
else?” 

“After I got warned I decid- 
ed to wait’ll I talked with you.” 

Harry was silent again. His 
mind was working. 

“Frank, what causes bald- 
ness?” 

“Baldness! Geez, Harry, 
you’re in a fat mess of trouble 
and you’re worrying about losing 
your hair?” 

“It’s important, Frank. I 
must find out what causes total 
loss of all hair.” 

The detective grunted. “Well, 
let’s see, there are three or four 
diseases I know of. Some people 
claim it’s hereditary. Sometimes 
a deficiency in the genes . . 


“Okay, Frank, that’s enough.” 

“What do you want me to do 
about the girl?” 

“Just as the man told you. Lay 
off. I’ll call you tomorrow and 
let you know what this thing is 
all about.” 

He hung up the phone and 
paced in front of his sofa for 
several minutes. It was incon- 
ceivable that the seven men all 
had the same disease, the same 
gene deficiency or the same 
hereditary shortcomings. So his 
own answer must be much closer 
to the truth. He’d have to wait 
until morning to put it to a test. 
If he was right he would call 
Colonel Waters and dump the 
whole bizarre set-up right into 
the army’s lap where it be- 
longed. 

Again he found himself hop- 
ing he was not right and more 
important that Paula Ralston 
wasn’t what he was beginning 
to think she was. 

Miss Conway was already in 
when Harry arrived at the office. 
He managed a half smile for her. 

“Miss Conway, two of the sev- 
en men are coming back this 
morning and . . .” 

“And Mr. Boles is the one 
who’s getting the job.” 

“Who called you this time?” 
he asked with exasperation. 

“Colonel Waters.” 

Harry’s stomach muscles con- 
tracted. “Colonel Waters?” 

“That’s right. When you were 
gone yesteyday the colonel drop- 
ped in to see you. He asked me 
if you were working on the re- 
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placement for George Fisher . . . 
I told him you were right on the 
job. And I showed him the in- 
formation sheets you had on all 
seven men.” 

“You did what!!” 

“And Colonel Waters liked the 
man named Boles best of all. So 
I guess when Mr. Boles comes 
in you can tell him the job is 
his.” 

“You nitwit!” he bellowed. 
“You brainless, knucklehead- 
ed .. .” He stomped into his of- 
fice, and slammed the door. 

It. was difficult for him to 
think clearly. He knew he had 
to make a move. And fast. 

He stood by the window and 
gazed at the Weapons Develop- 
ment Center across the parade 
ground. The low gray buildings 
had a quiet peaceful aura about 
them. If it weren’t for the 
guards marching in front of the 
great wire fences anyone might 
think the place was used for 
manufacturing canopeners, au- 
tomobile parts, any one of a 
thousand harmless products. 

But it wasn’t. Weapons De- 
velopment represented a vital 
link in the country’s defense pro- 
gram. He no longer figured they 
were developing a weapon to 
counteract Soviet aggression. 
They were working on something 
far more important. He was just 
ninety percent sure of that. 

Mr. Boles was the first to ar- 
rive. He sat in an easy chair 
which Harry had moved close to 
his desk in order to better ob- 
serve the man. 


“Mr. Boles, my secretary tells 
me Colonel Waters was looking 
at your qualifications yesterday 
and was very impressed. I gath- 
er from that that the job is 
yours.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Hany shoved his chair closer 
to him. The toupee was intact. 
So was the mustache. 

“Now it’ll take the govern- 
ment about two weeks to com- 
plete a security check-up.” 

He could see plainly now that 
the man was also wearing false 
eyebrows and had no beard. That 
did it. 

“I understand, sir,” Boles re- 
plied. 

“So all I can tell you at the 
moment is that you’ll be hearing 
from us as soon as possible.” 
Harry got up thinking the inter- 
view was over. 

Mr. Boles remained seated. 

“Miss Ralston would like to see 
you, Mr. Payne.” 

“Oh, yes,” Harry chuckled, 
“I’m going to see her this eve- 
ning.” 

“She wants to see you now.” 

“Afraid I can’t make it right 
now. I have a pile of work to do. 
Besides I’m expecting another 
client of hers. Have to let him 
know he didn’t get the job.” 

“Mr. Chase is waiting for us 
downstairs in the car. You will 
come with me, Mr. Payne.” The 
order was clear and firm. 

Harry didn’t like it. “I don’t 
get it. What’s so important that 
Miss Ralston has to see me . . .” 

He stopped at the sight of the 
gun leveled at his chest. 
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“When we pass your secre- 
tary’s desk, you will tell her you 
are taking an early lunch. I will 
return you in an hour if you co- 
operate.” 

Harry Payne knew better than 
to argue. 

Mr. Chase was seated behind 
the wheel of a blue sedan. Boles 
and Harry climbed into the back 
seat. They drove away from Fort 
Dickson toward the city. 

The two men remained silent 
during the trip. Harry had plen- 
ty of time to think. Why this 
sudden move of Paula’s ? He 
must have done something to 
motivate it. But what? 

The only person he had talked 
to was Frank Barnes and he 
hadn’t divulged anything to 
him. She couldn’t be .sore be- 
cause he had asked Frank to 
check on her. Routine investiga- 
tion was part of his job. She 
knew that. He failed to come up 
with an answer. He was wor- 
ried. He knew who the seven 
men were but he didn’t know 
where they came from. It could 
have been any one of a million 
different places. Heaven only 
knew what kind of people they 
were. 

The shades were drawn in 
Paula’s apartment. There was no 
sign of her. But as soon as Harry 
entered the room he forgot about 
her anyway. His gaze rested up- 
on the small, roundish man sit- 
ting in the contour chair, the 
bald man with no eyebrows and 
no beard. 

“Please be seated, Mr. Payne.” 


The man's tone was soft and 
courteous. 

“Which one are you?” Harry 
asked. 

The man was amused. “I am 
Mr. Thompson.” 

“Oh, yeah,” said Harry, 
“you’re the one who kept pat- 
ting your skull. Couldn’t you 
find one that fit you ?” 

Nobody was amused. Boles 
and Chase took positions on 
either side of Thomp.son. Their 
faces were drawn and sober. 
They resembled two bankrupt 
morticians. 

“Where is the body beauti- 
ful?” Harry asked. “Or is she 
no longer the body beautiful?” 

"Take a look for yourself.” It 
was Paula’s voice. The familiar 
sultriness was missing. 

Harry swung around to see her 
emerge from the bedroom. “Well, 
well, well! If it isn’t Miss Lone- 
lyhearts. Mind if I ask why I’m 
here? I mean the gun and all?" 

He had to be flippant. It wa^ 
the only way he knew to conceal 
the terror he felt in their pres- 
ence. 

She sat beside him on the sofa. 
“Harry, you’ve disappointed me. 
You haven’t been playing the 
game fair and square.” 

“If you’re referring to the 
private eye I put on you . . .” 

“I’m not, Harry. You put him 
on, we took him off. Those 
things even themselves out.” 

Harry shrugged. “Okay, I give 
up. What did I do wrong?” 

“Show him, Mr. Thompson.” 
She lit a cigarette and folded her 
legs under her. 
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Mr. Thomp.son reached into his 
pocket and produced a small ob- 
ject. He tossed it into Harry’s 
lap. Harry examined it. 

“Do you recognize it?” Mr. 
Thompson asked. 

“It’s a microphone,” Harry re- 
plied. 

“That’s just what it is.” Paula 
savagely flung her cigarette to 
the floor. Her own disguise, the 
one concealing her true, ruthless 
self, was gone. Her voice was 
cold and harsh. “How much do 
you know, Harry? How much?” 

Harry folded his hands, rested 
his full weight on the arm of the 
sofa and crossed his legs. “How 
much is it worth to you?” 

Paula’s hand struck with fury 
across his face. His cheek went 
numb. Blood ran from an uneven 
gash left by the diamond in her 
ring. He took out his handker- 
chief and dabbed at the wound. 

“You’re real high class, aren’t 
you, Paula? They don’t make 
traitors as high class as you any- 
more.” 

She raised her hand and aim- 
ed for the other cheek. Thomp- 
son bolted out of his chair and 
grabbed her. 

“I suggest you have a drink. 
Miss Ralston. Let us handle the 
rest.” 

Paula was" furious. “He’s not 
going to tell you anymore . . 

“We’ll handle the rest!!” 

Thompson didn’t raise his 
voice. But there was a firmness, 
a deadly conviction in his inflec- 
tion. Paula went for a drink. 

Harry didn’t like that. Paula 


had a temper. He could deal with 
her. But"the others . . . they dis- 
played very little emotion. He 
had no idea how to handle them. 

Thompson sat down again 
facing Harry. 

“The fact is,” he began grace- 
fully, “we discovered this micro- 
phone and four others like it here 
in Miss Ralston’s apartment. One 
in each room. Now we are very 
cautious people, Mr. Payne. We 
are quite certain no one knows 
our whereabouts. It is logical 
then that the microphones have 
not been here long. Miss Ral- 
ston’s only visitors are ourselves 
and you. You have known her 
two days. So you are the only 
person who knows this apart- 
ment well enough to have plant- 
ed these tell-tale devices in a 
hurry.” 

“Why should I want to plant 
them?” 

“You took the trouble to have 
Miss Ralston investigated. But 
more than one means of investi- 
gation produces better results. 
The microphones were wired to 
a small radio which we located 
in the basement of this building. 
We have assumed that every- 
thing spoken into them was 
transmitted over the radio and 
recorded at your end. That 
makes sense, doesn’t it?” 

Harry was confused. “So far, 
so good.” 

“We want those recordings, 
Mr. Payne.” 

They .seemed to be convinced 
the microphones were his. Only 
Harry knew it wasn’t true. But 
to admit it might mean he 
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wouldn’t leave Paula’s place 
alive. He derived no comfort 
from the knowledge that some- 
one else was interested in 
Paula’s activities. That wasn’t 
helping him with his problem of 
the moment. He could see no 
clear way out. He had to keep 
stalling. And as long as they 
were so sure of themselves it 
might even be to his advantage 
to maintain a certain arrogance. 

“I might as well tell you, 
Thompson, I have no intention 
of cooperating until I know a 
few facts about you and your 
friends. Like who you are, 
where you’re from, what you’re 
after . . .” 

"It is not necessary, in order 
to tell us where the recordings 
are,” smiled Mr. Thompson, 
“that you know anything more 
about us.” 

“It isn’t necessary,” said 
Harry, “but I want to know.” 

Chase started to voice an ob- 
jection but Harry broke in. 

“And don’t tell me you have 
more persuasive ways of making 
me talk. You can use force but 
it’ll take time. Your time is val- 
uable or you wouldn’t have 
hustled me over here as fast as 
you did. So let’s not waste your 
time. You tell me, then I’ll tell 
you.” 

Thompson glanced at his two 
compatriots. Their faces regis- 
tered dissatisfaction. Their si- 
lence said that Harry was right. 
Time was valuable. They would 
follow the path of least resist- 
ance. 

“Our point of origin,” Mr. 


Thompson began, “is Correylla, 
roughly seven-eighths the size of 
Earth, in the Syrybic Galaxy. It 
is approximately ... in your fig- 
ures . . . seventy-five trillion 
miles distant.” 

“Must be quite a trip.” Harry 
tried to be placid. 

Mr. Thompson was momentar- 
ily amused. “Travel through 
Time and Space is something wo 
take for granted. The farthest 
corners of the Universe are ours 
for the reaching. That is the 
foremost reason for our visit to 
your Earth. You might call us 
Galactic Observers. You see, we 
already control the twelve inhab- 
ited planets in our own Galaxy. 
And at this time we have no de- 
sire to take on any more respon- 
sibility than that. But neither 
do we want interference from 
another Galaxy . . . such as this 
one!” 

Harry w’as surprised. “You’re 
giving this world a lot of credit. 
We’ve barely moved off the 
Earth. What makes you think we 
could cause your people any trou- 
ble?” 

“By merely projecting your- 
selves into space you have elim- 
inated the major obstacle to 
space travel. Remember it took 
thousands of years for someone 
on your Earth to discover elec- 
tricity. But observe the wonders 
you have accomplished with it 
in the relatively few years since 
it was discovered. The same 
principle applies to your con- 
quest of space. We are not here 
to do you harm, Mr. Payne. It 
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is merely our intention to warn 
you, when the time comes, of the 
dangers you face should you de- 
cide to venture too far.” 

“For people who intend no 
harm I’d say you and your 
friends are putting on quite an 
unconvincing show.” 

“I assure you, Mr. Payne, our 
visit to Earth was intended pure- 
ly for observational purposes!” 

“What do you mean, was?” 

Thompson’s face was grim. 
The easy chair that had accom- 
modated his small roundish 
frame so perfectly now appeared 
to be uncomfortable for him. A 
redness crept into his cheeks and 
spread over his smooth tight 
scalp. 

“The fact is that your govern- 
ment has known about us for 
six months. Our exact where- 
abouts has been a well guarded 
secret . . . but they were inform- 
ed of our presence here on 
Earth.” 

“Informed! But who could 
tell them ...” 

Chase broke in impatiently. 
“We are wasting time! We must 
get those recordings!” 

The interruption was dismiss- 
ed with a wave of Thompson's 
hand. 

“Your government was in- 
formed by George Fisher.” 

“George Fisher!” Harry gulp- 
ed. 

“You see, Mr. Fisher . . . that 
wasn’t really his name, you un- 
derstand . . . was one of us ... a 
member of our observation team. 
After we arrived here . . . well. 


you might .say he defected, gave 
your government the benefit of 
his somewhat limited knowl- 
edge.” 

Harry whistled. “And because 
of him your mission is no long- 
er obseiwational.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

Harry leaned forward on the 
sofa. “You have any ideas, Mr. 
Thompson, about why he defect- 
ed? I’m curious to know why a 
man is unhappy enough with his 
own lot to run away and put 
himself in the hands of a civiliza- 
tion that is in every way alien 
to him.” 

Thompson’s answer was brief 
and deliberately ambiguous. 
“Mr. Fisher was a traitor. What 
more can be said of him?” 

“So he didn’t commit sui- 
cide,” Harry muttered. 

‘"That’s right, Mr. Payne.” 

“I take it you’re not sure of 
how much Fisher told the gov- 
ernment before you got to him.” 

“Mr. Fisher’s limitations were 
familiar to us. It is the potential 
of your own scientists now that 
they have his information that 
we are most concerned with.” 

Keep stalling, Harry remind- 
ed himself . . . keep speculating, 
guessing, theorizing, anything 
for time. 

“So you know the project that 
Weapons Development is work- 
ing on but you don’t know how 
much progress has been made. 
And you want to place one of 
your own people in there to find 
out.” 

“Thanks to you, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing just that.” 
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Thompson smiled with satisfac- 
tion, having kept his part of a 
bargain. “Now about those re- 
cordings . . 

“I’m not through asking ques- 
tions.” 

“But I’m through an.swering 
them, Mr. Payne. Tell us where 
the recordings are.” 

Harry studied the clean 
smooth surface of Thompson’s 
face. There was a gentleness in 
his large round eyes. There was 
also an unfriendliness. Harry 
had to keep stalling. He knew 
any answer he gave them would 
shorten his life expectancy by 
about thirty-five years. 

“You’ve gotten me into a mess 
of trouble, Mr. Thompson. I 
think you owe me a little more. 
My memory might prove clearer 
if I knew what was going on at 
Weapons Development.” 

Thompson glanced at his two 
companions. They showed no 
sign of dissent. 

“Very well, Mr. Payne. For 
some years now our people have 
been working on a method of 
reversing the polarity of the 
atom. We have tried to create an 
electro-magnetic field which 
would repel rather than attract. 
Once we are able to accomplish 
this we can develop an instru- 
ment capable of disturbing the 
molecular structure of any object 
in the universe.” 

“In other words . . Harry 
frowned at him, “a weapon cap- 
able of disintegration?” 

“Precisely!” 

Harry sat there, stunned. A 


few moments seemed hardly 
enough to digest the knowledge 
that Weapons Development was 
working on the most incredibly 
advanced weapon of all time. 
And Mr. Thompson and com- 
pany were out to sabotage it. 
Their people could not afford to 
allow another world to beat 
them to the punch. Who con- 
trolled this weapon controlled the 
universe. Stalling the aliens was 
more important than ever now. 
He couldn’t heighten the danger 
to his own life. It wasn’t worth 
a lead nickel anyway. If it had 
been Thompson wouldn’t have 
consented to tell him this much. 

Someone else had wired 
Paula’s apartment. It was reas- 
onable to assume it was someone 
on his side. 

“The recordings, please!!” 
Boles was becoming very impa- 
tient. 

Harry looked up and found a 
gun at his head. “The recordings 
are at my office,” he lied. 

Thompson walked to the tele- 
phone table and brought the in- 
strument to him. “You will call 
your secretary,” he said, “and 
tell her you have been detained at 
lunch. You are sending Mr. 
Chase to pick up the record- 
ings.” 

Harry glanced around the 
room. Paula was sulking at the 
bar near the door. Drowning 
her conscience, he thought. They 
must have paid her a fortune to 
sell out her own people. Boles 
and Chase both had their guns 
poised. Thompson picked up the 
receiver and extended it to him. 
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There was no way out, no stall- 
ing them any longer. To make a 
break for it would be suicidal. In 
the state of confusion his mind 
was in he could think of only one 
thing to do. When he reached 
Miss Conway, he would have to 
warn her somehow — a few des- 
perate words and pray that she 
would be alert enough to realize 
he was in trouble and get the in- 
formation to the authorities. 

He took the phone and dialed. 
He gave the Fort Dickson opera- 
tor his office extension. He wait- 
ed. The phone rang. It rang 
again. Then three more times. 
Damn that girl! Her coffee 
breaks were extended vacations! 

Finally the phone was picked 
up. But the voice that answered 
was male. 

“Who is this?” Harry de- 
manded. 

The voice replied, “Colonel 
Waters.” 

“This is Harry. I’m at Paula 
Ralston’s apartment . . . emer- 
gency . . .!” 

The three men were on top of 
him. Chase smashed the butt of 
his gun across Harry’s knuckles. 
The receiver fell to the floor. 
Harry let out a pained groan as 
Boles’ gun butt struck him on 
the temple. Thompson replaced 
the receiver. Harry was on the 
floor. He put his hands to his 
head for protection as Chase sav- 
agely kicked at him. His vision 
blurred but he managed to see 
that Paula was still at the bar 
sipping a drink, sadistically en- 
joying the whole show. 


“He’s no longer any use to 
us,” Thompson declared. “You 
may do your job!” 

Harry shook his head, fighting 
to stay conscious. His vision 
cleared long enough to see Chase 
and Boles standing over him, 
their guns pointed at either side 
of his head. 

There was a volley of deafen- 
ing shots. There was smoke, 
voices, people running in every 
direction. More gunfire. Glass 
shattering. Furniture knocked 
over. 

But Harry felt no pain. 

When he looked again Chase 
and Boles were no longer to be 
seen. He caught a glimpse of 
Thompson running for another 
position of cover. A final gun- 
shot brought him to the floor. 

HaiTy struggled to a sitting 
position. Then he saw Chase and 
Boles dead on the floor beyond 
the sofa. Half a dozen soldiers 
were in the process of subduing 
a swearing, clawing Paula Ral- 
ston. 

And in the doorway he saw 
Miss Conway. 

She looked incongruous as 
hell with a smouldering revolver 
in her hand. She crossed the 
room and knelt beside him. She 
pulled him around to let his head 
rest on the sofa. 

“Harry! Harry,” she whisper- 
ed, brushing his hair back, “are 
you hurt badly? What did they 
do to you?” 

He tried to get up. 

“You stay right where you are, 
honey.” Her voice was soothing 
and gentle. There was a soft. 
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compassionate light in her eyes. 
No longer that dumb stare. She 
leaned over and kissed him. 
“There. You’re going to be all 
right.” 

“What the hell are you doing 
here?” Harry bellowed. 

“Now you just sit back and 
relax. I’m just doing my job.” 

“Your jo ...” A low steady 
wail rolled off his lips. “Oh, no! 
Say it isn’t so. Tell me I’m real- 
ly dead. I know I deserve to be.” 

“I may be the world’s lousiest 
secretary, but I’m considered not 
bad in the counter-intelligence 
department.” 

Harry repeated the wail. 

“We were afraid from the 
time George Fisher turned him- 
self over to the government,” she 
continued, “that his days were 
numbered. But the longer he re- 
mained alive the more apprehen- 
sive his people would become. We 
figured one day they’d make a 


wrong move. And that would be 
their big mistake. Well, their 
move was to kill George Fisher 
and try to get one of their own 
agents into Weapons Develop- 
ment. That meant exposing 
themselves. It also meant you 
had to be watched . . . among 
others. That’s where I came in.” 

“And playing it about as 
dumb as I’ve ever seen.” 

She laughed. “Sounds like I 
played the part a little too con- 
vincingly.” 

She stood up and helped him 
to his feet. “You’re coming with 
me. 

“Where to? Hey, what are you 
doing?” 

“There’s something about this 
place that I don’t like. I’m no sul- 
try brunette, but I’m not a dumb 
blonde either.” She kissed him, 
then took a la.st look at Paula’s 
place and le(i him out the door. 

THE END 
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SHEPHERD OF 
THE PLANETS 


By ALAN AAAHOX 

ILLUSTRATOR SUAAMERS 

Renner had a purpose In life. And 
the Purpose in Life had Renner. 


T he star ship came out of 
space drive for the last time, 
and made its final landing on a 
scrubby little planet that circled 
a small and lonely sun. It came to 
gi’ound gently, with the cushion 
of a retarder field, on the side 
of the world where it was night. 
In the room that would have 
been known as the bridge on 
ships of other days, instrument 
lights glowed softly on Captain 
Renner’s cropped white hair, and 
upon the planes of his lean. 


strong face. Competent fingers 
touched controls here and there, 
seeking a response that he knew 
would not come. He had known 
this for long enough so that there 
was no longer any emotional 
impact in it for him. He shut off 
the control panel, and stood up. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, 
“that’s it. The fuel pack’s gone!” 

Beeson, the botanist, a rotund 
little man with a red, unsmiling 
face, squirmed in his chair. 

“The engineers on Earth told 
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ns it would last a lifetime,” he 
pointed out. 

“If we were just back on 
Earth,” Thorne, the ship’s doc- 
tor, said drily, “we could tell 
them that it doesn’t. They could 
start calculating again.” 

“But what does it mean?” 
David asked. He was the young- 
est member of the crew, signed 
on as linguist, and librarian to 
the ship. 

“Just that we’re stuck here — 
where ever that is — for good!” 
Farrow said bitterly. 

“You won’t have to run en- 
gines anymore,” Dr. Thorne com- 
mented, knowing that remark 
would irritate Farrow. 

Farow glared at him. His nar- 
row cheekbones and shallow eyes 
were shadowed by the control 
room lights. He was good with 
the engines which were his 
special charge, but beyond that, 
he was limited in both sympathy 
and imagination. 

Captain Renner looked from 
face to face. 

“We were lucky to set down 
safely,” he said to them all. “We 
might have been caught too far 
out for a landing. It is night 
now, and I am going to get some 
rest. Tomorrow we will see what 
kind of a world this is.” 

He left the control room, and 
went down the corridor toward 
his quarters. The others watched 
him go. None of them made a 
move to leave their seats. 

“What about the fuel pack?” 
David asked. 

“Just what he said,” Farrow 


answered him. It’s exhausted. 
Done for! We can run auxiliary 
equipment for a long time to 
come, but no more star drive.” 

“So we just stay here until 
we’re rescued,” David said. 

“A fine chance for that!” Far- 
row’s voice grew bitter again. 
“Our captain has landed us out 
here on the rim of the galaxy 
where there won’t be another 
ship for a hundred years!” 

“I don’t understand the man,” 
Beeson said suddenly, looking 
around him belligerently. “What 
are we doing out here anyway?” 

“Extended Exploration,” said 
Thorne. “It’s a form of being 
put out to pasture. Renner’s too 
old for the Service, but he’s 
still a strong and competent man. 
So they give him a ship, and a 
vague assignment, and let him 
do just about what he wants. 
There you have it.” 

He took a cigar from his pock- 
et, and looked at it fondly. 

“While they last, gentlemen,” 
he said, holding it up. He snip- 
ped the end, and lit it carefully. 
His own hair had grown grey in 
the Service, and, in a way, the 
reason for his assignment to the 
ship was the same as Renner’s. 

“I think,” he said slowly, “that 
Captain Renner is looking for 
something.” 

“But for what?” Beeson de- 
manded. “He has taken us to 
every out-of-the-way, backward 
planet on the rim. And what 
happens? We land. We find the 
natives. We are kind to them. 
We teach them something, and 
leave them a few supplies. And 
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then Renner loses interest, and 
we go on!” 

“Perhaps it is for something 
in himself,” David offered. 

“Perhaps he will find it here,” 
Thorne murmured. “I’m going to 
bed.” 

He got up from his seat. 

David stood up, and went over 
to one of the observation ports. 
He ran back the radiation screen. 
The sky outside was very black, 
and filled with alien stars. He 
could see absolutely nothing of 
the landscape about them be- 
cause of the dark. It was a poor 
little planet. It hadn’t even a 
moon. 

In the morning they opened up 
the ship, and let down the land- 
ing ramps. It was a very old 
world that they set foot upon. 
Whatever mountains or hills it 
had ever had, had long ago been 
leveled by erosion, so that now 
there was only a vaguely undu- 
lating plain studded with smooth 
and rounded boulders. The soil 
underfoot was packed and barren, 
and there was no vegetation for 
as far as they could see. 

But the climate seemed mild 
and pleasant, the air warm and 
dry, with a soft breeze blowing. 
It was probable that the breeze 
would be always with them. 
There were no mountains to 
interfere with its passage, or 
alter its gentle play. 

Off to one side, a little stream 
ran crystal clear over rocks and 
gravel. Dr. Thorne got a sample 
bottle from the ship, and went 
over to it. He touched his fingers 
to the water, and then touched 


them to his lips. Then he filled 
the sample bottle from the 
stream, and came back with it. 

“It seems all right,” he said. 
“I’ll run an analysis of it, and 
let you know as soon as I can." 

He took the bottle with him 
into the ship. 

Beeson stood kicking at the 
ground with the toe of his boot. 
His head was lowered. 

“What do you think of it?” 
Renner asked. 

Beeson shnigged. He knelt 
down and felt of the earth with 
his hands. Then he got out a 
heavy bladed knife and hacked 
at it until he had pried out a 
few hard pieces. He stood up 
again with these in his hands. 
He tried to crumble them, but 
they would not crumble. They 
would only break into bits like 
sun dried brick. 

“It’s hard to tell,” he said. 
“There seems to be absolutely 
no organic material here. I 
would say that nothing has 
grown here for a long, long time. 
Why, I don’t know. The lab will 
tell us something.” 

Renner nodded. 

For the rest of the day they 
went their separate ways; Ren- 
ner to his cabin to make the 
entries that were needed when 
a flight was ended, even though 
that ending was not intentional ; 
Beeson to prowling along the 
edge of the stream and pecking 
at the soil with a geologist’s 
pick; and Farrow to his narrow 
little world of engines where he 
worked at getting ready the 
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traction machines and other 
equipment that would be needed. 

David set out on a tour of ex- 
ploration toward the furthermost 
nests of boulders. It was there 
that he found the first signs of 
vegetation. In and around some 
of the larger groups of rocks, he 
found mosses and lichens grow- 
ing. He collected specimens of 
them to take back with him. It 
was out there, far from the ship, 
that he saw the first animate life. 

When he returned, it was 
growing toward evening. He 
found that the others had 
brought tables from the ship, 
and sleeping equipment, and set 
it up outside. Their own quar- 
ters would have beeen more com- 
fortable, but the ship was always 
there for their protection, if 
they needed it, and they were 
tired of its confinement. It was 
a luxury to sleep outdoors, even 
under alien stars. 

Someone had brought food 
from the synthetizer, and ar- 
ranged it on a table. They were 
eating when he arrived. 

He handed the specimens of 
moss and lichen to Captain Ken- 
ner, who looked at them with 
interest, and then passed them 
on to Beeson for his study. 

“Sir?” David said. 

“What is it, David?” Captain 
Renner asked. 

“I think there are natives 
here,” David said. “I believe that 
I saw one.” 

Renner’s eyes lit up with in- 
terest. He laid down his knife 
and fork. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. 


“It was just a glimpse,” David 
said, “of a hairy face peering 
around a rock. It looked like one 
of those pictures of a cave man 
one used to see in the old texts.” 

Renner stood up. He moved a 
little way away, and stood star- 
ing out into the growing dark, 
across the boulder studded plain. 

“On a barren planet like this,” 
he said, “they must lack so many 
things !” 

“I’d swear he almost looks 
happy,” Dr. Thorne whispered to 
the man next to him. It hap- 
pened to be Farrow. 

“Why shouldn’t he be?” Far- 
row growled, his mouth full of 
food. “He’s got him a planet to 
play with ! That’s what he’s been 
aiming for — wait and see!” 

The next few days passed 
swiftly. Dr. Thorne found the 
water from the little stream not 
only to be potable, but extremely 
pure. 

Farow got his machinery un- 
loaded and ready to run. Among 
other things, there was a land 
vehicle on light caterpillar treads 
capable of running where there 
were no roads and carrying a 
load of several tons. And there 
was an out and out tractor with 
multiple attachments. 

Beeson was busy in his labora- 
tory working on samples from 
the soil. 

David brought in the one new 
point that was of interest. He 
had been out hunting among the 
boulders again, and it was 
almost dark when he returned. 
He told Renner about it at the 
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supper table, with the others 
listening in. 

“I think the natives eat the 
lichen,” he said. 

“I haven’t seen much else they 
could eat,” Beeson muttered. 

“There’s more of the lichen 
than you might think,” David 
said, “if you know where to look 
for it. But, even at that, there 
isn’t very much. The thing is, 
it looks like it’s been cropped. 
It’s never touched if the plants 
are small, or half grown, or 
very nearly ready. But just a.s 
soon as a patch is fully mature, 
it is stripped bare, and there 
never seems to be any of it drop- 
ped, or left behind, or wasted.” 

“If that’s all they have to live 
on,” Thorne said, “they have it 
pretty thin!” 

The natives began to be seen 
nearer to the camp. At first 
there were just glimpses of them, 
a hairy face or head seen at the 
edge of a rock, or the sight of a 
stocky figure dashing from boul- 
der to boulder. As they grew 
braver, they came out more into 
the open. They kept their dis- 
tance, and would disappear into 
the rocks if anyone made a move 
toward them, but, if no attention 
was paid them, they moved about 
freely. 

In particular, they would 
come, each evening, to stand in a 
ragged line near one of the nests 
of boulders. From there, they 
would watch the crewmen eat. 
There were never more than 
twelve or fifteen of them, a 
bandy legged lot, with thick, 
heavy torsos, and hairy heads. 
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It was on one of these occa- 
sions that Dr. Thorne happened 
to look up. 

“Oh, oh!” he said. “Here it 
comes!” 

Renner turned his head, and 
rose to his feet. The other men 
rose with him. 

Three of the natives were 
coming toward the camp. They 
came along at a swinging trot, 
a sense of desperation and ded- 
icated purpose in their manner. 
One ran slightly ahead. The 
other two followed behind him, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Farrow reached for a ray gun 
in a pile of equipment near him, 
and raised it. 

“No weapons!” Captain Ren- 
ner ordered sharply. 

Farrow lowered his arm, but 
kept the gun in his hand. 

The natives drew near enough 
for their faces to be seen. The 
leader was casting frightened 
glances from side to side and 
ahead of him as he came. The 
other two stared straight ahead, 
their faces rigid, their eyes 
blank with fear. 

They came straight to the 
table. There they reached out 
suddenly, and caught up all the 
food that they could carry in 
their hands, and turned and fled 
with it in terror into the night. 

Somebody sighed in relief. 

“Poor devils!” Renner said. 
“They’re hungry!” 

There was a conference the 
following morning around one 
of the tables. 

“We’ve been here long enough 
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to settle in,” Renner said. "It’s 
time we started in to do some- 
thing for this planet.” He looked 
toward Beeson. “How far have 
you gotten ?” he asked. 

Beeson was, as usual, brisk 
and direct. 

“I can give you the essentials,” 
he said. “I can’t tell you the 
whole story. I don’t know it. To 
be brief, the soil is highly nitro- 
gen deficient, and completely 
lacking in humus. In a way, the 
two points tie in together.” He 
looked about him sharply, and 
then went on. “The nitrates are 
easily leached from the soil. 
Without the bacteria that grow 
around certain roots to fix nitro- 
gen and form new nitrates, the 
soil was soon depleted. 

“As to the complete lack of 
organic material, I can hazard 
only a guess. Time, of course. 
But, back of that, probably the 
usual history of an overpopula- 
tion, and a depleted soil. At the 
end, perhaps they ate every- 
thing, leaves, stems and roots, 
and returned nothing to the 
eai’th.” 

“The nitrates are replace- 
able?” Renner asked. 

Beeson nodded. 

“The nitrates will have formed 
deposits,” he said, “probably 
near ancient lakes or shallow 
seas. It shouldn’t be too hard to 
find some.” 

Renner turned to Farrow. 

“How about your depart- 
ment?” he asked. 

“I take it we’re thinking of 
fanning,” Farrow said. “I’ve got 


equipment that will break up the 
soil for you. And I can throw a 
dam across the stream for 
water.” 

“There are seeds in the ship,” 
Renner said, his eyes lighting 
with enthusiasm. “We’ll start 
this planet all over again!” 

“There’s still one thing,” 
Beeson reminded him drily. 
“Humus! Leaves, roots, organic 
material! Something to loosen 
up the soil, aerate it. Nothing 
will grow in a brick.” 

Renner stood up. He took a 
few slow paces, and then stood 
looking out at the groups of 
boulders studding the ancient 
plain. 

“I see,” he said. “And there’s 
only one place to get it. We’ll 
have to use the lichens and the 
mosses.” 

“There’ll be trouble with the 
natives if you do,” Thorne said. 

Renner looked at him. He 
frowned thoughtfully. 

“You’ll be taking their only 
food,” the doctor pointed out. 

“We can feed them from the 
synthetizer,” Renner answered. 
“We know that they will eat it.” 

“Why bother?” Farrow asked 
sourly. 

Renner turned on him. 

“Will the synthetizer handle 
it?” he asked. 

“I guess so,” Farrow grum- 
bled. “For awhile, at least. But 
I don’t see what good the natives 
are to us.” 

“If we take their food,” 
Renner said, “we’re going to 
feed them. At least until such 
time as the crops come in, and 
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they are able to feed them- 
selves!” 

“Are you building this planet 
for us, or for them?” Farrow 
demanded. 

Renner turned away. 

They put out cannisters of 
food for the natives that night. 
In the morning it was gone. 
Each evening, someone left food 
for them near their favorite 
nest of rocks. The natives took 
it in the dark, unseen. 

Gradually, Captain Renner 
himself took over the feeding. 
He seemed to derive a personal 
satisfaction from it. Gradually, 
too, the natives began coming 
out into the open to receive it. 
Before long, they were waiting 
for him every evening as he 
brought them food. 

The gathering of the lichen 
began. They picked it by hand, 
working singly or in pairs, 
searching out the rocks and hid- 
den places where it grew. From 
time to time they would catch 
glimpses of the natives watch- 
ing them from a distance. They 
were careful not to get close. 

On one of these occasions. 
Captain Renner and David were 
working together. 

“Do they have a language?” 
Captain Renner asked. 

“Yes, sir,” David answered. 
“I have heard them talking 
among themselves.” 

“Do you suppose you can 
learn it?” Renner asked. “Do 
you think you could get near 
enough to them to listen in?” 

“I could try,” David offered. 


“Then do so,” Renner said. 
“That's an assignment.” 

Thereafter David went out 
alone. He found that getting 
close to the natives was not too 
difficult. He tried to keep out of 
their sight, while still getting 
near enough to them to hear 
their voices. They were un- 
doubtedly aware of his presence, 
but, with the feeding, they had 
lost their fear of the men, and 
did not seem to care. 

Bit by bit he learned their 
language, starting from a few 
key roots and sounds. It was a 
job for which he had been 
trained. 

Time passed rapidly, and the 
work went on. Captain Renner 
let his beard grow. It came out 
white and thick, and he did not 
bother to trim it. The others, 
too, became more careless in 
their dress, each man following 
his own particular whim. There 
was no longer need for a taut 
ship. 

Farrow threw a dam across 
the little stream, and, while the 
water grew behind it, went on 
to breaking up the soil with his 
machines. Beeson searched for 
nitrate, and found it. He 
brought a load of it back, and 
this, together with the moss and 
lichen, was chopped into the soil. 
In the end, it was the lichen 
that was the limiting factor. 
There was only so much of it, 
so the size of the plot that they 
could prepare was small. 

“But it’s a start,” Renner said. 
“That’s all we can hope for this 
first year. This crop will furnish 
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more material to be chopped 
back into the soil. Year by year 
it will grow until the inhabitants 
here will have a new world to 
live in!” 

“What do you expect to get 
out of it?” Farrow asked bit- 
ingly. 

Renner’s eyes glowed with an 
inner light. 

Renner’s beard grew with the 
passing months until it became 
a luxurient thing. He let his 
hair go untrimmed too, so that, 
with his tall, spare figure, he 
took on a patriarchal look. And, 
with the passing months, there 
came that time which was to be 
spring for this planet. The first 
green blades of the new planting 
showed above the ground. 

The natives noticed it with 
awe, and kept a respectful dis- 
tance. 

That evening, when it was 
time for the native’s feeding, the 
men gathered about. Little by 
little the feeding had become a 
ritual, and they would often go 
out to watch it. It was always 
the same. Renner would step for- 
ward away from the others a 
little way, the load of food in his 
hands The natives would come 
to stand before him in their 
ragged line, their leader a trifle 
to the front. There they would 
bow, and begin a chant that had 
become a part of the ritual with 
the passing time. 


With the first green planting 
showing, there was a look of 
deep satisfaction in Renner’s 
eyes as he stepped forward this 
night. His hair had grown quite 
long by now, and his white beard 
blew softly in the constant wind. 
There was a simple dignity about 
him as he stood there, his head 
erect, and looked upon the na- 
tives as his children. 

The natives began their chant. 
It became louder. 

“Tolava — ” they said, and 
bowed. 

As usual, Farrow was nettled. 

“What does the man want any- 
way?” he asked out loud. “To be 
God?” 

Renner could not help but hear 
him. He did not turn his head. 

“David!” he said. 

“Sir?” David asked, stepping 
forward. 

“You understand their lan- 
guage now, don’t you?” Renner 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” David said. 

“Then translate!” Renner 
ordered. “Out loud, please, so that 
that the others may hear!” 

“Tolava — ” the natives chant- 
ed, bowing. 

“Tolava — our father,” David 
said, following the chant. Sud- 
denly he swallowed, and hesitat- 
ed for a moment. Then he 
straightened himself, and went 
sturdily on. “Tolava — our father 
— ^who art from the heavens — 
give us — this day — our bread!” 


THE END 
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SCIENCE 

AND 

SUPERMAN: 

AN INQUIRY 

By POUL ANDERSON 


T here is an old saying, 
which I have used before 
but cannot resist bringing forth 
again, to the effect that: “The 
optimist thinks this is the best 
of all ]X)ssible worlds; the pes- 
simist is afraid he’s right.” It’s 
as applicable to the biological 
future of the human race as it 
is to politics and personal rela- 
tionships. 

Since our ancestors, a million 
or so years ago, were presumably 
rather apish creatures, it seems 
natural to extrapolate the curve 
of their development and predict 
that our descendants will be very 
near to gods. It’s a fascinating 
concept, which I’ve played with 
mj’self. Olaf Stapledon, Stanley 
Weinbaum, and A. E. van Vogt 
produced science fiction classics 
on this theme. But I think we’re 
also obliged to take a hard, crit- 
ical look at the underlying as- 


Every s-f fan knows and enjoys 
Poul Anderson's stories. Now 
the brilliant young writer pre- 
sents a startling theory In an 
essay on the development of 
man . . . You may agree with 
Anderson's ideas . . . we don't 
. . . but they are certainly 
worth thinking about. 


sumptions. If nothing else, such 
a re-examination often suggests 
new fictional treatments of an 
apparently exhausted motif. 

We can begin by dismissing 
any Homo Superior born of nor- 
mal human parents. The three 
writers I mentioned made some 
quasi-mystical postulates to 
justify this in their stories: 
unity of life and so on. That’s 
legitimate science fiction, of 
course; it might even, conceiv- 
ably, be true. But scientific spec- 
ulation proper must ground it- 
self firmly on what we know. 
And all our present knowledge 
denies the possibility of such a 
birth. 

True, there have been some 
fairly spectacular hereditary ab- 
normalities. One thinks of color- 
blindness, hemophilia, or the 
English “porcupine man.” On 
examination these ca.ses turn out 
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to involve a very few genes, 
usually a single one. Following 
such a mutation, the whole genet- 
ic complex then readusts itself 
often requiring some gener- 
ations to do so. For example, 
when industrial melanism* was 
first observed in the British 
peppered moth, the dark new va- 
riety still had some white spots; 
now it doesn’t. In other words, 
the mutated characteristic of 
black coloration was at first only 
relatively dominant, but has 
since become almost absolutely 
so. Incidentally, it’s quite un- 
usual for a mutation to be a dom- 
inant in any degree. 

Man’s genetic structure is ex- 
ceedingly complicated. Some- 
thing like twenty separate genes 
are involved in as simple a mat- 
ter as hair color. (The same 
genes also participate in other 
combinations governing other 
traits.) "Improbable” is hardly 
the word for all the billions of 
exactly correct simultaneous al- 
terations which would have to 
occur at the same instant, to 
produce a zygote of a new 
species without throwing the 
genetic balance hopelessly out of 
kilter. Water will freeze on a hot 
stove long before any such thing 
happens. 

And even if a Homo Superior 
embryo should somehow be 
formed, I doubt very much if it 
would survive. Its enzyme and 
hormone systems would be too 


•In areas where coal dust has blackened 
the landscape, dark coloration has become 
advantageous and has actually developed. 


different from the mother’s. It 
would probably die and be re- 
sorbed before it even got to the 
fetus stage. 

No, unless that “unity of life” 
really exists — there’s no evi- 
dence for it, and plenty against 
it — evolution will have to pro- 
ceed in man as gradually as in 
every other genus. The question 
before the house is. Will it 
actually do so? 

If asked what improvements 
could be made in our race, we 
think at once of getting rid of 
the vermiform appendix. Those 
who have considered the subject 
a bit more will ' advocate some 
changes in the spine, such as 
fusing the bottom few verte- 
brae; and they will ask for a 
rupture-proof abdomen and 
properly draining sinuses. Any- 
one with flat feet can wistfully 
imagine a stronger arch. The 
little toe, while harmless, has no 
real function and would seem 
fated to disappear ; likewise body 
hair, except the pubic and axil- 
lary — even this is sexual display 
only and could be dispensed with 
— and the male beard. Beyond 
gross anatomy, we could use eyes 
less subject to optical deforma- 
tion, veins less likely to go var- 
icose on us, arteries which don’t 
harden or blow out. We would 
like immunity to all diseases, in- 
cluding the mental ones. This 
latter development presupposes 
not only a well-adjusted bio- 
chemistry, unable to develop 
those imbalanced which ap- 
parently cause schizophrenia, 
but a nervous system too stable 
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for neurosis. Enormous power of 
intellect’s almost a defining 
quality of the traditional super- 
man. Most people would in ad- 
dition make him less selfish and 
predatory than today's human- 
kind. 

These and similar traits are 
straightforward developments 
from man-as-we-know-him. We 
can now walk around our Homo 
Superior and hang totally new 
powers such as telepathy and 
conscious control of all body 
functions on him, like ornaments 
on a Christmas tree. But I do 
not plan to discuss these. All the 
arguments that followed will ap- 
ply equally well to such specula- 
tive characteristics. 

One small but important ob- 
jection can be raised at once to 
our picture of superman. Quite 
a few of his differences from us 
are desirable only in the context 
of our own social and technolog- 
ical culture. The human foot, for 
example, is perfectly well adap- 
ted for walking on soft earth. 
Hard pavements and badly de- 
signed shoes bring on fallen 
arches, not any inherent defi- 
ciency. Arteriosclerosis, some 
mental disease, and various 
other forms of breakdown seem 
to be closely connected with diet, 
exercise, and/or nervous strain. 
It would make far more sense to 
adjust our mode of living than 
to wait for evolution. And this 
is doubtless what we will do, 
albeit unconsciously : for who 
believes that the present-day 
form of civilization will last for- 
ever ? 


Certain other goals are just 
plain impossible, e.g. permanent 
natural immunity to all diseases. 
Bacteria and viruses evolve too. 
After a few years of wonder 
drugs, we are beginning to see 
wonder drug-proof germs. Im- 
agine a strain of man suddenly 
appearing, with metabolism so 
alien that no existing micro- 
organism could live in him. How 
long would it take first one, then 
two, then many germ species to 
develop adaptations which would 
enable them to use this free 
lunch counter! 

We do have many built-in 
flaws, such as our sinuses, which 
try to drain straight out of our 
faces as if we were still quadru- 
peds. But at this point our own 
cleverness intervenes. Sanitation 
makes unnecessary any degree 
of natural immunity to a host 
of diseases. Immunization rein- 
forces our inborn defenses 
against most others. Surgery re- 
stores the slipped spinal disc, 
drains the inflamed cavity, 
patches up the hernia. And now 
a chemotherapeutic arsenal is 
being accumulated, which will 
doubtless before long cure such 
maladies as schizophrenia. We 
shall have more to say later 
about the role of the doctor ; for 
the time being, the most unimag- 
inative extrapolation of medical 
progress will show us that there 
is probably no biological prob- 
lem which we rmist solve by ev- 
olution. True, it would be con- 
venient not to get appendicitis, 
but it is no longer a question of 
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life and death. And natural se- 
lection works through differen- 
tial survival — the relative num- 
ber of descendants which an 
organism has — not through mi- 
nor individual afflictions. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same 
argument applies to great mus- 
cular strength, hawklike eyes, 
super-fast reactions, and similar 
Boy Scout ideals. We have ma- 
chines (or will have them, in the 
foreseeable future) which can 
so far outdo us in all these re- 
spects that there is no evolution- 
ary point in our own improve- 
ment. 

If civilized man is under no 
pressure to develop much further 
physically, and therefore ap- 
parently will not do so, what 
about his mental capacity? What 
use is his brain power to man? 
It has enabled him to become the 
supreme animal on Earth ... at 
least, outside the microscopic 
realm. But what competition is 
left? Only the harshest struggle 
between individuals, prolonged 
for many generations, would now 
give any noticeable advantage to 
the genius over the average man. 
(It would also put a premium on 
innate ruthlessness, so that the 
eventual superman would be an 
even meaner cuss than his twen- 
tieth century ancestor.) Such 
highly personal struggles are 
a rare and short-lived historical 
phenomenon. It tends to be whole 
organizations, whole countries, 
empires, and societies, which 
clash. Our much-touted Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise, to the ex- 
tent that it has ever existed at 


all has involved companies far 
more than single persons. 

Even given a pure anai'chy, 
the strong, intelligent men will 
quickly gather followers and 
build up disciplined groups. The 
superior clan or gang — superior 
more by virtue of effective or- 
ganization than gifted individ- 
uals — ^wins out. Historical cases 
in point include the medieval 
Icelandic republic and our own 
hillbillies. And after a relatively 
short time, a still larger organi- 
zation (the Norwegian crown, 
the state government) stepped 
in and knocked the feudists’ 
heads together. 

But will not competition be- 
tween groups put a premium on 
brains, if only in the leading 
classes? Not much of one, I’m 
afraid. We are also developing 
ai'tificial supplements to our own 
intelligence. The oldest of these 
is probably writing; the abacus 
and the slide rule are venerable 
enough; now we have electronic 
computers, tomorrow we will 
have Lord icnows what. Once 
again, a battery of specialized 
tools can do a job better and 
quicker then slowly evolving 
flesh. Victory will go to the side 
with the best robots. Insofar as 
human qualities are important, 
in war or less violent conflict, 
they tend to be courage and 
steadiness of purpose rather 
than intellectual complexity. 

What about intrasocietal com- 
petition? The qualities empha- 
sized by it vary from culture to 
culture, but in general — almost 
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by definition — ability at politick- 
ing and at sliding between cran- 
nies in the rules makes you 
richer and more powerful than 
ability to think abstractly. Even 
the classic Chinese civil service 
system laid value on memoriza- 
tion rather than originality. 

In fact, throughout past his- 
tory, any victorious organization 
soon begins to discourage crea- 
tivity. The people on top are 
satisfied with the status quo and 
do their best to freeze it; their 
underlings slide meekly enough 
into a groove which offers, at the 
minium, status security. If the 
organization happens to be an 
empire, it takes outside invasion 
to destroy the ultimate petrified 
culture, which otherwise (as in 
Egypt and China) persists vir- 
tually changless for thousands of 
years. 

Seidenberg’s Posthistoric Man 
goes so far as to suggest that 
the world society of the future 
will, in the course of millennia, 
destroy first individuality and 
then consciousness itself. I my- 
self doubt matters will ever get 
that far. If nothing else, secular 
changes in climate, soil, etc., will 
at last force the culture to 
change, or break it down and 
thus make room for something 
new. However, it cannot be de- 
nied that there is a strong anti- 
intellectual tendency in all civ- 
ilization. There is some reason 
to think that the average IQ may 
already be dropping by an esti- 
mated ten points per generation. 
We must come back to this later, 


under the general topic of dys- 
genics. 

Civilized man will not be quite 
static biologically. Certain at- 
rophies can be expected to con- 
tinue, such as the dwindling of 
the appendix and the little toe. 
When an organ is no longer use- 
ful, when there is no longer any 
reason to have it in good shape, 
then natural selection ceases to 
operate on it, ceases to weed out 
the occasional bad mutations. 
The organ accumulates these, 
gets progressively more degen- 
erate, and finally vanishes. Med- 
icine will hasten this day by 
saving those people with really 
bad appendices, who would other- 
wise not have survived to repro- 
duce. But apart from such minor 
clearing up of unfinished busi- 
ness, I don’t see evolution doing 
much to improve civilized hu- 
manity. 

To be sure, nowadays it may 
seem a rather big assumption 
that civilization will endure. If 
it doesn’t, if we all go back to the 
primitive and stay there, then I 
suppose we can look for radical, 
if gradual, development of our 
bodies, along the lines already 
discussed. I doubt, though, if our 
brains would evolve much fur- 
ther: even the crudest savages 
have enough intelligence to cope 
with any forseeable wild beasts 
or change of climate. 

Thus we seem to have a choice 
of retaining our scientific cul- 
ture-basis, and — at best — im- 
proving very little biologically; 
or going back to the woods and 
developing some truly fine bi- 
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pedal bodies, but no particularly- 
dazzling intellects. 

Wait, objects a Shavian in the 
audience. You haven’t said a 
thing about the third possibility. 
Let’s keep our machines, but 
breed our own supermen. 

The first retort to that pro- 
posal is: Why? We have already 
shown that scientific man does- 
n’t really need to evolve. A 
glance at the current headlines 
may provoke you into saying we 
could use some brains. But it 
isn’t our intellects which have 
failed us today; hydrogen war- 
head missiles and sti-ategic 
analyses are tremendous intel- 
lectual achievements. It’s our at- 
titudes, our culture if you like, 
which are at fault, and this is 
not in the province of biological 
evolution. 

Now it would certainly be nice 
to have well-designed sinuses 
and so on. (The reader will have 
deduced that I live on a sea- 
coast.) It might be even nicer to 
have an IQ of 400, if such a 
number means anything. ... Or 
would it? The work of Renshaw 
and others, not to mention tra- 
ditional Christian, Hindu, and 
Buddhist disciplines, have prov- 
en we’re nowhere near realiz- 
ing our existing potentialities, 
either physical or mental. It 
makes no sense to tinker with 
our structure until we know its 
limitations — and these we have 
not yet touched. 

Futhermore, I would rather 
have a few aches and scars, even 
a shorter life, and my civil lib- 
erties, than the essentially totali- 


tarian existence required by any 
of these man-breeding schemes. 
You need only sketch out a few 
of the compulsions involved to 
see what I mean. 

Then there’s the fact that we 
don’t have enough knowledge or 
wisdom to undertake such a proj- 
ect. We have bred plenty of 
species for this or that set of 
characteristics, often with great 
exactitude. The typical result 
has been a freak unable to sur- 
vive except with elaborate hu- 
man care: a cabbage, a pouter 
pigeon, a Holstein cow. Some of 
the less throughly bred animals 
can go wild successfully, but 
then they take only a few gener- 
ations to shed their human-im- 
posed traits and revert to the 
efficient form of dingo, alley cat, 
mustang, razorback. I doubt very 
much if we’d have better luck 
breeding for, say, high intellect. 
We’d probably get an inferior 
sort of computer, devoid of vigor 
and emotional warmth. I have 
already pointed out that genes 
seem to operate in complexes, 
rather than singly ; their delicate 
balance is not lightly to be tam- 
pered with. 

Finally, even granting us a 
perfect knowledge of genetics, 
an ability to design any sort of 
man we want and make him 
viable, there’s still the question 
of what we do want. It seems all 
too likely to me that the artifi- 
cially created “superman” would 
be a monster tailored to an ide- 
ology. He might be too gentle to 
fight — and therefore too effete to 
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explore, create, and refom. He 
might represent the attainment 
of the obscene Soviet goal, men 
with an instinctive need to work 
for society. Where I come from, 
we call ’em ants. 

It seems to me that true con- 
servatism, as opposed to re- 
action, consists in the belief that 
one man, or one generation, can 
at best make only a small con- 
tribution to the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. If we expand 
this idea to mean the biological 
experience of a billion years, we 
will be cautious about all these 
eugenic schemes. We will even 
be cautious about plans at some 
future date, to knock undesirable 
genes right out of the germ 
plasm. I suppose there is no ob- 
jection to eliminating the ap- 
pendix and similar minor im- 
provements, intended merely to 
strengthen the humanness we 
already possess. Even this is 
only worthwhile if it can be done 
without regimenting individuals. 
And beyond this, we can too 
easily get oursleves in trouble. 

The foregoing arguments re- 
fer only to the positive side of 
eugenics. There is a negative 
aspect, far more serious and ur- 
gent, which is already with us. 
I refer to species degeneration. 

Mutation (which will go on at 
an increased rate in the future, 
thanks to our recklessness with 
radiations) is nearly always for 
the worse rather than the better. 
There are far more ways for 
such a random process to do 
things wrong than to do them 
right. Until fairly recently, the 


most disastrous results of this 
were kept out of the race. The 
victims died early, or they were 
sterile, or if they reproduced it 
was at a much lower rate than 
the healthy norm. But nowdays 
our civilization has to some ex- 
tent eliminated natural selection. 
I have said that men don’t need 
to become any faster or stronger 
than they are ; but under modern 
conditions, if these outlast the 
Atomic Age, men don’t even 
need to be that good. A slow, 
ill-coordinated, dim-witted oaf, 
who wouldn’t have lasted ten 
years in a forest unless some 
normal man took him on as a 
slave, can now become a televis- 
ion executive. 

Still more insidious and im- 
portant are the effects of med- 
icine. The child who gets an old 
man’s illness like cancer can be 
saved — to pass on his defect. 
The sterile woman can undergo 
operations to create fertility — 
and how many of her descend- 
ants will need the same opera- 
tion? Soon the man who goes 
insane under moderate pressure 
will be returned to society, with 
a bottle of pills to make him as 
good as new. Eventually, no 
doubt, even the congenital idiot 
can be propped up with chemi- 
cals; this has already been done 
in the case of cretinism. 

I have sketched out the proc- 
ess by which organs and func- 
tions, no longer needed for 
survival, will degenerate and 
atrophy. It works just the same 
for strength, resistance, and in- 
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telligence. Lately some children, 
inoculated against diphtheria, 
have been getting the disease 
anyway : they come from an 
extremely susceptible line, which 
without vaccination would never 
have lasted long enough to 
develop its susceptibility to the 
present degree. 

I say nothing against the doc- 
tor who repairs the damage of 
accident and war. If anything, 
this favors the race, since sti’ong 
and active people are probably 
slightly more exposed to such in- 
juries. Nor do I object to ordi- 
nary sanitation, since this only 
restores a sparseness of patho- 
gens which has always marked 
unruined nature. But if we keep 
on supplying our hereditarily 
unfit with artificial aids, and 
then turning them loose to 
breed, at last the entire species 
will need such help . . . and be as 
sickly, crippled, and defective as 
ever in its past. If then that 
elaborate, ovenvhelmingly ex- 
pensive medical system breaks 
down, humanity will be kaput. 
This consequence of simple 
genetic law is no more equivocal 
than any engineering predictioh. 

The answer is not the murder 
of the unfit, nor the denial, of 
care to them, but their sterili- 
zation : a quick and painless 
procedure which does no ham 
to the sexual function. It may 
seem an infringement of their 
rights; but if we can put ty- 
phoid carriers under certain 
mild restrictions, why not the 
carriers of childhood cancer? 


Various compensations, such as 
money, could be granted these 
unfortunates. As a matter of 
fact, some foreign countries and 
American states do have laws 
governing certain cases, chiefly 
mental deficiency. We need only 
expand the precedent. 

It will, of course, be a knotty 
problem to define “unfitness.” I 
would say that those are unfit 
who develop certain diseases and 
defects prior to the age of about 
forty. (What happens afterward 
makes no evolutionary differ- 
ence, since nearly everyone has 
finished reproducing by then.) 
W’hat these troubles are, though, 
is a somewhat open question. 
Hemophilia, yes; but bad teeth? 
And if so, how bad? I suggest 
that the basic criterion be : 
“Would this person have a rea- 
sonable chance of suiwiving and 
reproducing to the age of forty, 
under more or less ‘natural’ con- 
ditions?” 

Inevitably, a degree of arbi- 
trariness remains. “Art, like 
morality,” said G. K. Chesterton, 
“consists in drawing the line 
somewhere.” The important 
thing is that we do draw a 
I'easonable line. We needn’t do it 
at once ; but neither can we wait 
many more centuries. 

The evolutionary prospect for 
man is, I think, one of rather 
small change for the better, pro- 
vided that he does not realize his 
all too great chances for degen- 
eration. What we do now to avert 
the latter seems a good test of 
our worthiness for the former, a 
million years hence. the END 
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CHAPTER 1 

r|THjij swallow w'as scarcely 
j- more than a fledgling. It had 
flown up from Sanjancapistrano, 
and now it W'as approaching the 
Laguna Dome. 

No Shelley hailed its blithe 
spirit as the bird spiralled slow- 
ly down towards the community 
nestled bet%veen the ocean and 
the hills. The swallow noted, 
v/ithout comprehension, the hill- 
top houses and the oxygenerators 
on the peaks. It circled lower, 
over the scholasticity, the indus- 
tricity, the consumarkets and the 
outlying farmareas, all powered 
by the atomic plant from distant 
Longbeach. 
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None of this interested the 
swallow. It was searching for 
something else — something it 
had not seen during the long 
flight between Sanjancapistrano 
and here. 

Life. 

That’s what the swallow was 
looking for. Some sign of life, 
of sentience. Avian, animal, even 
human life would suffice; the 
swallow was lost in a great lone- 
liness. Ever since leaving its nest 
it had been alone, and only in- 
stinctual hunger had sent it on 
the long, solitary flight in search 
of fellow-beings. The bird had 
flown over empty ocean and 
equally empty land — flown 
emptily, endlessly, impelled by 
a need to seek out a living thing 
from the vast wastes of sand and 
rock. 

The swallow had seen other 
cities en route, or their re- 
mains : .skeleton cities, corpse- 
cities, and bits of disarticulated 
white bone that had once been 
connected into roads. But there 
had been no life. 

And now life was at hand. 
Five thousand feet below, the 
bird caught glimpses of move- 
ment in the city streets. The liv- 
ing creatures were alien — what 
did the swallow know of hu- 
mans? — but they were undoubt- 
edly alive. And life called out to 
life, in wild welcome. 

The swallow glided down, 
circling to dive. Fortunately, it 
hesitated before actually diving. 
Thus it was that only its wings 
struck the plexide transparency 
of the Dome. 


The invisible barrier did not 
reflect; it merely rejected. The 
swallow pecked at it vainly, but 
nothing happened. The Dome re- 
mained, inviolate. 

So the swallow rose, spiralled 
again, and descended at a dis- 
tance. Once more the Dome de- 
flected it. The bird could see life 
passing below, oblivious to every 
frantic effort at entry. Time aft- 
er time the swallow circled and 
swooped, but wherever it went 
the Dome was there. 

Finally dusk came. The bird, 
exhausted, circled in the radio- 
active air, then turned its three 
eyes to the southern sunset and 
fluttered away. 

It couldn’t get inside the 
Dome. 

On the other hand, those in- 
side the Dome couldn’t get 
out . . . 

CHAPTER 2 

I NSIDE the Dome, in one of 
the hilltop houses, Graham 
waited. Palms perspiring, the 
dark-haired young man adjusted 
his glasses and then reached for 
the controls. 

He stared into the blackness 
of the room before him, then 
blinked at the sudden light. His 
companion coughed nervously. 

Suddenly the plain came into 
view — the sweeping stretch of 
sunlit sand beside the sea. Far 
in the distance a black dot 
moved. Swiftly it approached, 
transforming as it neared into 
the familiar combination of a 
manicycle and rider. 
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The manicycle was a standard 
model, complete with smasher 
before and rakers behind, but its 
rider was not garbed for com- 
bat. Instead he wore the conven- 
tional black uniform and crash- 
helmet, without covering armor. 
Through the plexide bubble his 
features were plainly visible as 
he ground to a halt and dis- 
mounted: And it was then that 
both Graham and his companion 
could note, upon closer scrutiny, 
that he was she — an attractive 
young blonde. 

“Switch,” Graham murmured. 

II is companion grunted. 

Boots scuffing sand, the uni- 
formed blonde reached into the 
saddle-pouch and withdrew a 
pennant which she staked up- 
right in the center of the plain. 
She stood there for a moment, 
theti raised her right arm in a 
signal before returning to the 
manicycle. Mounting the ma- 
chine once more, she waited. 

Now attention moved again to 
the far horizon. Two dots this 
time, approaching still more 
rapidly than the manicycle had 
moved. 

Within a matter of moments, 
the (lots were rushing into the 
foreground, easily recognizable 
for what they were. 

The enclosed, armored vehicle 
with the eight-foot spikes jut- 
ting from the bumper was ob- 
viou.sly a Cad. And the lowslung 
open job with the battering- rod 
extending along the side of the 
hood was just as obviously a Jag. 

Behind the controls of each 
were the drivers, in full armor. 


The young man in the Jag smiled 
and waved at the Cad driver, 
who scowled in return. Then 
both of them glanced at the girl 
as she signalled. 

Side by side the two cars roll- 
ed abreast of the pennant in the 
sand, clicking fenders in the 
ceremonial gesture. Then the Jag 
backed away and the Cad turn- 
ed, backing in reverse. When 
each car was a hundred yards 
away from the pennant marker, 
the girl raised her right arm 
again. 

And so the duel began. 

The Cad thundered down the 
sand, shifting from third to 
fourth in a matter of seconds as 
it sought its prey. Six thousand 
pounds of armored might thrust 
forward, impelling the spikes to- 
ward the oncoming Jag. 

The smaller car made no ef- 
fort to swerve. It too came on at 
top speed, moving so swiftly it 
almost blurred. Suddenly its 
driver switched controls, moving 
the Jag out in a growing arc. At 
the same time the battering-rod 
telescoped past the hood as the 
extension went into play, and 
smashed the left fender of the 
Cad as the two cars passed one 
another with only inches separat- 
ing them. 

“Tournament style,” Graham 
whispered. “Watch, now!” 

Both cars wheeled and re- 
turned, scarcely slackening 
speed. Again the Cad hurtled 
forward, again the Jag dodged. 
But this time the driver of the 
Cad had anticipated the feint. 
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He countered with a side-swipe 
and the spikes on his hood dug 
squarely into the side of the Jag, 
almost rolling it over. The driver 
of the Jag huddled to one side 
as the righthand door came off, 
armor and all. 

Not giving him time to recov- 
er, the Cad halted just ahead 
and quickly rever.sed. And now 
the rippers on the rear-fenders 
went into play, heading for the 
vulnerable hood of the flounder- 
ing Jag. Just in time the driver 
switched on the exhaust-dis- 
charge, and lost himself, squid- 
fashion, in a murky cloud. 

The Cad backed into the 
cloud, seeking its prey blindly. 
But the Jag swooped to one side, 
then described a quick arc. The 
Cad came out of the cloud, still 
in reverse, its driver blinded by 
the smoke. And the Jag was 
ready. It drove forward, hitting 
the Cad squarely in the side. At 
the same time the battering-rod 
swung around on a moveable ex- 
tension and struck the wind- 
shield, ploughing through until 
it sheared the top off the heavier 
machine in a single vicious side- 
swipe. 

The Cad’s driver sat there in 
the arrested vehicle, bowing as 
if in appreciation. It was a 
grotesque bow, because the same 
blow that struck windshield and 
top had sheared off the top of 
his skull. 

The driver of the Jag grinned 
and glanced at the girl. There 
was no need to formally ac- 
knowledge the victory — already 
she had removed her crashhel- 


met and was divesting herself of 
the black uniform. Still grin- 
ning, the Jag driver stepped out 
of his vehicle, ready to claim his 
reward. Now was the time to — 

“Turn that bombed thing off!” 

Graham glanced at his com- 
panion, then shrugged and 
reached for the .switch. The 
scene faded away, the two 
screens rose and retracted info 
the ceiling, and the normal flow 
of fluorescence returned to the 
projection room. 

“Sorry,” Graham murmured. 
“I know it’s hard to get the full 
effect without the sensories. The 
tracks are still in processing, and 
they’re beauties — particularly 
the audio and the olfac. But I 
thought you could at least get 
some idea from the video.” 

“I got an idea, all right, sweet- 
heart.” The other man rose from 
the posture-chair, his checkered 
robe fluttering in indignant ac- 
companiment to his waving 
arms. “Great Godfrey — who au- 
thorized this?” 

“It’s my treatment,” Graham 
told him. “Knocked it out in my 
spare time, and it cost next to 
nothing, so don’t worry.” 

“I don’t give a bomb about 
time and cost, lover-boy,” said 
the man in the checkered robe. 
“A¥hat I want to know is why 
you did it in the first place. Try- 
ing to give a break to that 
blonde saddle-partner or some- 
thing?” 

“Please, Zank,” Graham an- 
swered. “I scarcely know the 
girl. That wasn’t my intention 
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at all. It’s just that I’ve always 
wanted to try my hand at a 
Realie for a change.” 

“Realie!” Zank was so excited 
he removed his checker-framed 
glasses. “How often I got to tell 
you we got a Realie Department 
already in operation?” 

“I know. But I thought this 
might be a bit different — ” 

“Different! I’ll say it’s differ- 
ent! You think we’d ever release 
something showing a duel? You 
know better!” 

“But people do duel, you know. 
At least, the Technos do. I tried 
to make it look authentic. Every- 
thing about it is true.” 

“Darling!” Zank used the tra- 
ditional phrase sneeringly. 
“Since when has truth got any- 
thing to do with Realies?” He 
wiped his glistening forehead 
with a checkered sleeve. “Realies 
are for Public Information. You 
know that.” 

“But why can’t we do some- 
thing different once in a while? 
Maybe just for a selected au- 
dience?” 

“Because that’s not our job.” 
Zank shook his head. “Listen, 
(Jraham. Let me remind you that 
you’re writing for the Space 
Opera Division. You’ve got one 
job, and that’s to please your 
immediate superior — me. And if 
you want to please me, you’ll 
^;tick to one plot — Bern meets 
Fern. That’s all.” 

“I know,” Graham sighed. 
“Only I get sick of it, doing the 
same old thing again and again. 
Telling the same old story. 
Space-travel is dangerous. Other 


worlds are filled with danger and 
evil. And so forth.” 

“And so on,” Zank added. 
“You forget, it serves a purpose. 
Violence is outlawed here on 
Earth. We can’t show killings 
and torture and antisocial ag- 
gression. So we switch to other 
planets, transfer the aggressive 
tendencies from men to the Bug- 
Eyed Monster. And at the same 
time, punch home the idea that 
it’s better not to meddle with 
space-flight. What’s the matter, 
sweetheart, don’t tell me you’ve 
forgotten the basics?” 

“How could I forget?” Gra- 
ham replied. “That’s all I’ve been 
hearing since I went to work. 
Space Operas are an important 
adjunct of social conditioning. 
The hero must be dark, the 
heroine must be blonde, the 
monster must be green and the 
plot must be — ” 

This time it was a look rather 
than a word from Zank that halt- 
ed him. The little producer 
smiled at him oddly. 

“What’s that again, lover?” he 
murmured. “Do my ears deceive 
me or are you sounding off like 
one of those lousy radical poli- 
ticians? Where’d you pick up 
that kind of talk, anyway — you 
got ancestors in the GOP, may- 
be?” 

In spite of himself, Graham 
paled. Biting his lip, he forced 
his features into a placating 
smile. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Guess I’m 
a little bit tired.” 

But Zank continued to grin. 
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“What from?” he asked. “Read- 
ing books, perhaps?” 

Graham shook his head hasti- 
ly. “You know better than that, 
Zank,” he protested. “Why, I’ve 
never even seen a book. Not a 
real one, that is. Of course, you 
understand we Talents have ac- 
cess to microfilms. But the stuff 
is all selected and approved. I’m 
not political, Zank, not at all. 
How could I be cleared for a job 
like this if anyone thought so?” 

Zank’s grin relaxed a trifle. He 
sat down again. Abruptly his 
voice softened. “How old are you, 
Graham?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“And you’ve been with Space 
Opera for four years, that 
right?” 

“Four years this August.” 

“Hmmm.” Zank clasped his 
hands together and wriggled his 
fingers. “I’m forty-four, myself. 
Got just six years left before 
I’m Socially Secured. You’d 
think if anyone wanted to play 
rebel, I’d be a logical candidate. 
Not a youngster like you, with 
half your active life still ahead.” 

“Half an active life? Twenty- 
five more years of writing about 
technicolor tentacles reaching 
for three-dimensional bosoms?” 
Graham frowned. “I’m a Talent, 
Zank. You don’t understand what 
that means, do you ? It means I 
want to express myself.” 

“I do understand, darling.” 
There was no sarcasm in the 
producer’s voice now. “I’m half- 
Talent myself, on my mother’s 
side. You didn’t know that, did 


you? Well, it’s true. She was in 
Sadies, big operator in the de- 
signing department back East. 
Plastic .stuff — like those old- 
time what-do-you-call-’em, sculp- 
tors, I guess. Did some pretty 
important things, too. I under- 
stand she was the first one to 
come out with the bleeding dum- 
my models. By the time I was 
born she was in charge of the 
whole Eastern Division. And 
then she got ideas,” 

Zank paused and wiped his 
forehead again. “Of course all 
this is hearsay, because I never 
saw her — my father was a 
Techno, and it was just a one- 
year mating arrangement. But 
I heard about it from him later. 
He’d sort of kept track of my 
mother afteiwards, when she 
went in for free-lance matings. 
For a while there I guess she 
changed mates about once a 
week, but that didn’t help. She 
was headed the wrong way. She 
wanted some variety in her 
work, too. Had the same ideas 
about Realies you seem to be tak- 
ing up now, only in her case of 
course she was working with 
dummies instead of emotion- 
pictures. Finally she by-passed 
authorization and installed some 
new models in the Sadies at 
Nework. Psychos.” 

Graham sat up straight. “Psy- 
chos?” 

“You heard me. Psychos, 
robes and all, complete with 
scream-tracks. Claimed the best 
way for customers to work off 
aggression would be to carve up 
facsimiles of Authority.” Zank 
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sighed. “Naturally, they quashed 
that idea in a hurry.” 

“What happened to your 
mother?” 

Zank sighed again, and shrug- 
ged. “What could happen?” he 
.said. “They sent her back to the 
Womb.” 

“Fm — Fm sorry.” 

“Well, don’t be. Be glad, in- 
■stead. Glad I told you, gave you 
an example. Because that’s what 
happens to ^Talents who decide 
they’ve got to expres.s them- 
selves. They think they’re head- 
ing in a new direction, but they 
always end up in the same place. 
Back to the Womb. You don’t 
\,'ant that to happen, do you, 
sweetheart?” 

“No.” Graham repressed a 
shudder. Suddenly he reached 
over and patted his superior on 
the shoulder. “Look, Zank, Fm 
sorry about all thi.s. I had no 
light to experiment. And no 
reason to talk the way I did. Fm 
iust a bit tii'ed, that’s all.” 

“Maybe you need a rest.” 
Zank stared at him. “Flow long 
iiice you’ve been to a Psycho 
tor a checkup?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with 
me, really there isn’t,” Graham 
aid, hastily. “Fll snap out of it. 
■Ml I need is a little hard work 
io get back into the old routine, 
ivlatter of fact, Fve been ready- 
ing a script you’re going to like 
—this one has a real switch, an 
invisible Bern, you can only see 
it when it drinks blood and the 
blood brings its outline into 
view — ” 

“Great idea,” Zank said. “You 


can tell me all about it when you 
come back.” 

“Back? But Fm not going any- 
where.” 

“Oh yes you are.” The pro- 
ducer smiled. “I’ve made up my 
mind. What you need to pick you 
up right now is a good week of 
relaxation. Fm authorizing you 
for an immediate Fornivaca- 
tion.” He delved into the folds 
of his checkered robe and pulled 
out a small black photoviewer. 
“Got just the partner for you, 
too. See this blonde here? 3-D 
doesn’t do her justice; you need 
4-D for that. Her name’s Wanda. 
You’re going to like her.” 

CHAPTER 3 

I T WAS difficult not to like 
Wanda. She wms every bit as 
blonde and beautiful as Zank 
had claimed. 

Graham told her so, the very 
first night in his apartment. 

“I can’t understand why you 
aren’t in emotion pictures,” he 
confessed. 

“As a Bern?” She smiled up 
at him. 

“You know what I mean.” 

“I like this better.” 

Graham frowned. “Really ? All 
these strange men, week after 
week — ” 

“Don’t be so medieval, dar- 
ling. There’s nothing strange 
about men, actually. Of course 
you’re different.” 

Now it was Graham’s turn to 
smile. “Do they teach you what 
to say in school?” 

“They taught me everything 
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in school. It might interest you 
to know I have my Mistress’s 
Degree in Erotology. Want to 
see my diploma?” 

“Quite unnecessary. I’m well 
satisfied with your credentials.” 

“Then why are you sitting so 
far away from me?” the girl de- 
manded. “Did I do something 
wron(;v? Didn’t you like the din- 
ner I ordered?” 

“Certainly. You order dinner 
perfectly.” Graham regarded her 
gravely. “You’re perfect, all any- 
one could reasonably ask for. But 
maybe I’m not the reasonable 
type.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so? 
Do you want to beat me? Are 
you a fetichist? Would you like 
to—” 

“No, nothing of the sort. It’s 
just that I think I’d rather 
talk.” 

“Talk?” Wanda’s eyes flick- 
ered momentarily, then opened 
wider. “Have you had a checkup 
lately?” 

Graham shook his head. “Zank 
asked me that, this afternoon. 
Everybody asks, the moment 
they recognize a departure from 
the standard response-patterns. 
Why?” 

“Well, isn’t that what check- 
ups are for, lover? I mean, we 
can depend on the Psychos to 
help us adjust.” 

“Bomb the Psychos!” 

Wanda’s mouth was an oval of 
astonishment. 

“Don’t look shocked,” Gra- 
ham said. “You forget that I’m 
a Talent. I’ve only been orient- 


ed, not conditioned. To me a 
Psycho is just another man, not 
a Father-Image.” 

“But surely you don’t ques- 
tion the benefits of adjust- 
ment?” 

“Of course I do. That’s part 
of a Talent’s job — to question. 
We’re brought up that way. 
Everybody else gets hypnother- 
apy from birth, but not the 
Talents. We’re not supposed to 
have any checks on creative 
imagination. We’re allowed to 
doubt if we want to.” 

“What is there to doubt?” 

Graham sighed. “You’ve been 
conditioned, you wouldn’t under- 
stand. It’s just that I see things 
differently.” 

“For instance?” 

The young man stared at her. 
“Well, you, for example. I sit 
here looking at you across the 
room and where most men 
would see something perfectly 
normal — a beautiful naked girl 
wearing glasses — I don’t have 
the usual response. I keep won- 
dering why you don’t take the 
glasses off, or at least wear con- 
tact lenses.” 

“Contact lenses?” 

“I learned about them on the 
microfilms. They were used in 
the past. Don’t be afraid — Tal- 
ents are encouraged to scan, you 
know.” 

“But everybody wears glasses, 
always. Everybody is myopic.” 

“Perhaps. The Psychos claim 
that’s so, and nobody has ever 
questioned it, any more than 
they question the need for uni- 
versal infant-appendectomy. But 
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I wonder if it isn’t all part of 
the pattern of making everyone 
look alike, dress alike, think 
alike. Giving everybody his little 
sear, his little ocular badge. 
Conditioning the child to seek- 
ing security from the Psychos. 
Once you accept the knife, ac- 
cept the visual aid, you’re well on 
the way to accepting anything 
they impose on you. You don’t 
question what the Psychos do 
and you don’t question what you 
see through the glasses they’ve 
given you to wear.” 

"You sound disturbed.” 

“I am disturbed.” Graham 
laughed, “That’s why Zank gave 
me this Fornivacation, remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes. And you’re not going to 
spend it sitting in a posture- 
chair discussing glasses, either.” 
Wanda rose and went over to the 
accommodation-shelf. She found 
her kit, fumbled in it, then turn- 
ed and extended a pill. 

“Here, take this,” she com- 
manded. 

“What is it?” 

“Libidose, of course.” 

“But I don’t want — ” 

She looked at him, genuine 
pleading in her eyes. He forced 
a smile as he gazed down at her. 
“Guess Pm thoughtless to upset 
you like this.” He reached for 
the pill, then hesitated. “If I 
swallow this, will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“Anything.” 

“Will you take off your 
glas.ses?” 

Wanda nodded and her hand 
moved to her eyes. “Better?” 


“Much better.” 

“But wait — you didn’t take 
your pill.” 

“Now I don’t need a pill.” 

There was no more talk of 
pills, or anything else, the re- 
mainder of the evening. And the 
next day Graham was quiet and 
obliging. After the breakfast 
order came up on the dispenser 
they took the vator down to the 
level beneath the hilltop and 
Graham piloted his ’copter to the 
beach area. 

Here they undressed and for 
a few hours relaxed in the fil- 
tered water pumped from the 
subterranea of what had once 
been the ocean’s floor — before 
the Dome’s installation. 

Far out on the horizon, beyond 
the rounded transparency of the 
Dome, they could see the actual 
ocean, with its tumbling waves. 
If they listened closely they 
could almost hear the roar of 
the gray fury. 

“Ever been out of the Dome?” 
Graham asked. 

“Of course. It’s my job to 
travel.” 

“I mean, on your own.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” Wan- 
da’s eyes narrowed. “Have 
you ?’’ 

Graham shook his head. “No, 
but I’ve often wondered. What 
would it be like, for example, to 
take an old-fashioned boat and 
go sailing off on that ocean out 
there?” 

“I’ve sailed,” Wanda con- 
fessed. “Just in a jetsub, of 
course. I went out on a Forni- 
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vacation with a very important 
man, to the Island.” 

“What Island?” 

“Up north a ways. You can see 
it on a clear day — Catatonia Is- 
land. It’s a Psycho resort, off 
Longbeach.” 

“But that’s Domed too, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Certainly. Isn’t everyplace?” 

“Not from what I’ve heard. 
There can’t be more than three 
thousand Domes in the entire 
continent. That leaves millions 
of square miles open all over the 
world. What would it be like to 
get out there, breathe unfiltered 
air, feel unfiltered sunlight?” 

“Are you forgetting the radio- 
activity?” Wanda asked. 

“How could I forget it? Don’t 
v/e get an Official Geiger Count 
every day?” 

“They say in another genera- 
tion it may be safe to abandon 
the Domes.” 

“They say.” Graham stood up, 
brushing the sand from his body. 
“They say, and they report, and 
we take their word for it. But 
I’ve scanned plenty of radiation 
data. And it’s my belief we could 
open the Domes right now. Next 
time you jet off on a trip, take 
a look at the countryside before 
you’re launched. It looks green 
and clean enough to me. My 
father told me that years ago.” 

“Your father!” Wanda rose 
and put her hand on his shoul- 
der. “You knew him?” 

“Of course. Didn’t I say we 
Talents had a different kind of 
training? Pie lived with me un- 
til he was Socially Secured, four 


years ago. I was never put in a 
Big Family Unit like the rest of 
you.” 

He gestured and his move- 
ment indicated the figures on the 
beach area around them — the 
dozens of lolling and reclining 
figures, individual in their 
nudity but identical in their eye- 
glass badges, their closecropped 
hair, their youthfulness. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Gra- 
ham said. 

Wanda shrugged, nodded, rose. 
They walked toward the ’copter. 

“Is your father the one who 
gave you all these ideas?” she 
asked. 

“Perhaps. He was a great Tal- 
ent, Wanda. Perhaps the great- 
est here on the Coast. Ever hear 
of Lewis?” 

“Lewis? The one who worked 
with the Technos to perfect the 
double screen for solid-view illu- 
sion?” 

Graham raised an eyebrow. 
“Where did you pick that up?” 

“Oh, I spent a week with a 
high-ranking Techno once, up 
near Sanfran. He told me all 
about it. So Lewis was your fath- 
er?” 

“Was and is. I still hear from 
him on the vox-box hookup once 
a week.” 

“Do you ever talk to him about 
your opinions?” 

“I used to.” Graham ushered 
Wanda into the ’copter, set the 
controls, and ascended to speed- 
zone. “But he’s changed since he 
went South. He never should 
have been Socially Secured in the 
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first place. They promised to re- 
classify him as a Techno because 
of his work on the double screen. 
That’s what he wanted. Then 
something happened, I don’t 
know what, and he wouldn’t tell 
me. He got his Greetings and 
was assigned to a place called 
Gulfport.” 

“That’s one of the best, I hear. 
Beautiful country down there,” 
Wanda murmured. 

“Too beautiful, maybe. It did 
something to him. He doesn’t 
sound like the same man. When- 
ever I say something, he tells me 
to see Warner — that’s the Psy- 
cho Supervisor for our Talent 
Section, in Space Opera.” 

“Good man.” 

“You know about him, too?” 

“Heard of him.” 

Graham glanced at her as they 
landed at the foot of the hill. 
They took the vator up into the 
building. “But why are you so 
interested in my problems, all of 
a sudden?” 

“Because I’m interested in 
you.” 

“That’s very flattering.” Gra- 
ham grinned. As they entered 
his apartment Wanda took his 
hand and guided him across the 
living room. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked. 

“In there.” 

Graham shook his head and 
drew back. 

“What’s the matter?” Wanda 
asked. “Another mood?” 

“I feel like thinking.” 

Wanda pouted. “Thinking! 


Talking ! What you need is some 
relaxation,” She brightened. 
“Maybe we ought to go out to- 
night. There’s something special 
at the Playdium. Middleweight 
championship slashing match. 
Sounds exciting.” 

“I never got any euphoria out 
of watching two people cut each 
other up with sabres.” 

“How about some culture, 
then? The symph’s in town. 
With that new Talent, Kovac. 
They’i-e playing his Psychiatric 
Suite and the Melancholia and 
Fugue.” 

“Quit trying to entertain me, 
Wanda. I’m worried.” 

“What about?” 

“I got a funny idea, back 
there on the beach.” He walked 
across the room and opened the 
wall service-slot. “I’m going to 
see if I can clear an emergency 
vox-box hookup with my father.” 

“What on earth for?” 

Graham paused. “I’m not sure 
if I ought to talk to you about 
these things.” 

“Please, go on. I want to hear. 
I’m interested.” 

“Why?” 

“You ought to know the an- 
swer to that, after last night.” 

“You mean you’re — serious?” 

“I took off my glasses for you, 
didn’t I?” The girl moved dose 
to him. “Tell me. Why do you 
want to call your father?” 

He gazed down at her and 
there was pain in his eyes, and 
.speculation. “It just occurred to 
me there might be an explana- 
tion of why he sounds different. 
Maybe they didn’t leave him 
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alone when he got down there. 
Maybe the Psychos did a laun- 
dry job on him. Even a prefront- 
al or a topectomy?” 

“But that’s absurd!” 

“Is it? Look, Wanda, I seldom 
get outside or meet anyone ex- 
cept Talents like myself. I don’t 
think ordinary workers are per- 
mitted anything like these week- 
ly vox-box hookups — why should 
they, when their parents mean 
nothing to them anyway? But 
here in this building, there are 
plenty of other Talents, all with 
the same arrangement. Once a 
week they’re permitted to call 
their fathers or their mothers in 
the South. 

“I’ve never really thought 
about it before, but now that the 
idea hits me, I remember re- 
marks my Talent friends have 
made, about their parents sound- 
ing different to them. And I re- 
member some of those parents 
— my father’s friends — before 
they were Socially Secured in 
the South. A lot of them seemed 
to share his views, talk the way 
he did. And yet now the reports 
I get of their conversations are 
just like mine. Everyone is 
happy, everyone is contented, 
everyone is adjusted.” 

“Why not?” Wanda asked. 
“They’re Socially Secured. No 
more problems, just peace and 
plenty. Who wouldn’t relax?” 

“My father wouldn’t. He 
faced his problems, taught me 
to face mine. He’d never urge 
me to conform this way. I think 
he’s been worked over, and I in- 
tend to find out why." 


Wanda tossed her head. 
“You’re wrong, Graham. It does 
not make sense.” 

“Nothing makes sense lately. 
But there must be a reason. 
Maybe everybody gets a laundry- 
job when they’re Socially Se- 
cured, just to keep them in line. 
Maybe my father was double- 
crossed, sent South just to get 
him out of the way. All his talk 
about giving up the Domes, 
abandoning hypnotherapy condi- 
tioning for everyone — it might 
have been considered dangerous. 
But he wasn’t subversive';' he just 
believed in freedom for the in- 
dividual.” Graham nodded to 
himself. “I’m going to arrange 
this call and ask .some straight 
questions, try to get some 
straight answers. For that mat- 
ter, I think I’ll pass the word 
along to some of my friends here 
in the building. Carson, Davis, 
Loeb. Maybe they can do the 
same thing when they call. We 
could pool our information, fig- 
ure things out.” 

Wanda’s fingers dug into his 
arm. “Are you sure you know 
what you’re doing?” she asked. 
“You don’'t want to start any 
trouble.” 

“If my theory is correct, the 
trouble’s already started. And 1 
intend to stop it.” 

“Graham, think a moment. 
You shouldn’t go ahead without 
competent advice. Why not see 
Warner, your Psycho, first?” 

“Sure. And have him tell me 
to relax, forget it? The way my 
father does, during our vox-box 
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sessions? The way you’re doing 
now?” He paused. “That's pretty 
tunny, you know — you telling 
me to relax, when all the while 
you’re digging into my arm clear 
through to the bone.” 

"All right,” ’iVanda murmur- 
ed, but she didn’t release her 
grip. “So I’m concerned about 
you. I admit it. I don’t want you 
1o get mixed up in anything, I 
don’t want you to be hurt.” She 
raised her voice and the tempo 
of her speech quickened. “Sup- 
]!Ose you are right, Graham? 
"Suppose your father was laun- 
dered, and all the rest of them? 
Is that so terrible? He’s happy, 
isn’t he? Everyone’s happy. 
Everyone who has the sense to 
conform, to adjust, to stop ask- 
ing questions that only lead to 
doubt and torment. Look, Gra- 
ham, I’m begging you — for your 
.sake, for my sake — let things 
alone! I won’t turn in a re- 
port — ” 

She stopped short and her 
hand fell away. 

Graham stared at her. “Re- 
port?” he sighed. “I might have 
guessed, the way you’ve been 
talking lately. Quite a change 
from that simple little take-an- 
olher-pill routine. You were 
planted here with me, weren’t 
you ? It’s all part of the routine, 
i.sn’t it?” 

“Yes. I’m with Intelligence. 
Zank was worried about you and 
he wanted to check.” 

“I suppose you’ve been record- 
ing?” 

“No, Graham. I swear it! I 
haven’t, and I won’t. You aren’t 


just a case to me. You haven’t 
been, not since—” 

“Well? Since when?” 

“Since you asked me to take 
off my glasses.” 

She came into his arms and 
she was all softness and warmth, 
and in her flesh he sensed sur- 
render. 

“Graham, don’t jmu under- 
stand what we can have togeth- 
er ? It doesn’t happen very often 
any more, and I never believed 
it would ever happen to me. But 
it did, and I don’t want to 
lose it. I don’t want to lose you.” 

Graham stared dowm at the 
girl-face, the woman-face, the 
utterly ageless countenance. She 
might have been -twenty, or 
thirty, or forty — it w'as hard to 
tell because of the makeup. And 
her words might be true, or part- 
true, or false : he couldn’t tell 
that either. All he could do was 
listen as she went on. 

“Listen, darling. I have im- 
portant connections. More im- 
portant than you think. I can 
arrange it so that you won’t 
have to be troubled any more. 
We could go away together. 
Even outside the Domes if you 
like. There’s so much you don’t 
know about, so many wonderful 
possibilities for the two of us. 
We can have some of this free- 
dom you seem to want so badly. 
Just as long as jmu don’t ask 
questions. Just as long as you 
take what’s given to you freely 
and without reservation.” 

“Something for nothing?” 
Graham murmured gently. “Is 
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that what you offer me ? Or 
nothing for something?” 

“Does it really matter?" She 
pressed close and her eyes said 
no and her lips said no and then 
her body said yes, yes, yes. 

Graham released her and step- 
ped back. 

“I’d be a bombed fool to turn 
down an offer like that,” he said. 

“Then you’ll forget about the 
call?” 

He smiled. “Trouble is,” he 
continued, “I am a bombed fool.” 
And moved away. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To arrange for my call. I still 
think my father’s in trouble.” 

Wanda shook her head. “May- 
be he is and maybe he isn’t,” she 
told him. “But one thing is defi- 
nite. You’re in trouble, now. No, 
stay where you are.” 

Her hand sought her shoulder- 
kit, and emerged from it in a 
quick gesture. Graham halted as 
he caught the gleam of a stun- 
ner. 

“You’re turning me in, eh?” 

“Yes, but not for punishment. 
You’re still worth saving, dar- 
ling, and I intend to save you in 
spite of yourself. And for my- 
self.” 

Holding the stunner, she mo- 
tioned him back, then moved to- 
ward the wall service-slot. “It’s 
my turn to make an emergency 
call,” she said. 

“To Warner?” 

“No.” The eyes behind the 
glasses glinted in determination. 
“I told you I had important con- 
nections, didn’t I ? So I’m taking 
you right to the top, Graham. 


I'm going to turn you over to 
Sigmond himself, in Hollywood.” 

CHAPTER 4 

W ANDA held the stunner on 
him while she made the 
call. She held the stunner on him 
afterwards, while they took the 
vator down to the level. She held 
the stunner on him as she flash- 
ed her idento to one of the ’cop- 
tercab pilots and arranged for 
immediate launching from La- 
guna Dome to Hollywood. 

The pilot took them to the jet, 
and again Wanda used her 
idento to good effect. 

Graham began to believe that 
part about her important connec- 
tions. It was quite a remarkable 
thing to arrange for a special 
jetfiight — just the two of them 
in the huge ship. But Wanda had 
no trouble doing it. Each step 
was smoother than the last. 

She had no trouble with Gra- 
ham, either, because the stunner 
was always ready. Graham re- 
spected the stunner. It couldn’t 
kill him, but the excruciating 
pain preceding paralysis and un- 
consciousness was something he 
urgently wished to avoid. And 
he knew she’d use it. 

So he sat there silently during 
the flight, not even gazing down 
at the country.side as they 
launched. Usually he was fascin- 
ated by the movement through 
the hatchway leading out of the 
Dome, the thrill of propulsion, 
and the view of the alien land 
beneath. Now he preferred to 
sort his thoughts and impres- 
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sions, unpleasant though the 
task might be. 

And it was unpleasant. 

Despite his talk of freedom 
and his contempt for conform- 
ity, Graham realized he’d always 
had a great measure of security 
and unconsciously relied upon it. 

Ever since his father had ar- 
ranged for his job in Space 
Opera Division, five years ago, 
Graham had held an assured 
place in his world — the little 
microcosm of the Talent Build- 
ing in Leguna Dome. He’d been 
assigned his own apartment, his 
own Techno staff and crew of 
assistants. He had his work to 
rely on. 

The departure of his father 
was a shock, but in a sense Zank 
took his father’s place as mentor 
and authority. Graham had 
sensed discontent, inner turmoil, 
but always he had expre.ssed it 
against the comfortable counter- 
point of security — security in 
his job, his status, his environ- 
ment. 

Now his job was in jeopardy. 
Zank obviously had lost his trust 
in him. The very least that could 
happen would be a demotion— 
possibly even a laundry-job, if 
the Pisychos started to probe 
deeply. 

And they would probe deeply, 
no doubt about it. Graham had 
heard of Sigmond; who hadn’t? 
He was the Head Shrinker him- 
self, chief of the entire Psycho 
Division on Coast. Wanda was 
taking him directly to the top. 

Why? 

That in turn raised still other 


disturbing questions. There was 
only one obvious answer. Some- 
how, Graham had stumbled on 
the truth — his father, the par- 
ents of other Talents, perhaps all 
parents who had been Socially 
Secured, were being given laun- 
dry-jobs. And for a yet unknown 
reason. Whatever it was, Gra- 
ham had a pretty definite idea it 
wouldn’t be a pleasant one. 

And just what was he going 
to do about it? 

That was the most bothersome 
question of all. What could he 
do about it? Graham suddenly 
realized that for all his vaunted 
intellectual freedom, he was 
powerless. He’d been trained 
only to question, not to act upon 
his questioning. He had expe- 
rience in exercising his doubts, 
but there were times when it 
was more important to exercise 
his muscles. And he had no 
training, no experience here. 

He couldn’t jump Wanda with 
her stunner. How could he hope 
to struggle against Sigmond and 
his staff? 

As they descended, off -jet, into 
the great Hollywood Dome, she 
offered him a temporary re- 
prieve. 

“I’m taking you straight to 
Psychocenter,’’ she said. “But 
you won’t see Sigmond imme- 
diately. He’s tied up in a very 
important top-level.” 

Graham nodded but remained 
silent. He was silent all during 
the ’copter trip across Holly- 
wood, but now he permitted him- 
self to observe their progress. 
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They passed over the suburb 
area of Angeles and headed into 
the capital itself. Here was the 
emotion-picture plant of TV- 
Yes, there the production head- 
quarters of NB-See networks. 
He recognized the cluster of 
buildings familiarly known as 
Microcity, from which emanated 
all the microfilms sent for edu- 
cational purposes to Big Family 
Units throughout the country. 
The ground levels of Angeles 
had been swarming with work- 
ers moving from consumer areas 
to industricity locations between 
shifts, and above them the ’cop- 
ters of the Technos and Chiefs 
whirled restlessly. Here in Holly- 
wood the ground levels were de- 
serted, save for an occasional 
Jag or Caddy whizzing along a 
speedway as it bore some digni- 
tary to a top level meeting. And 
the few ’copters in evidence 
moved only from one landing- 
spot to another as Talents went 
their necessary ways. 

For Hollywood was the Home- 
Dome of the leaders, the plan- 
ners, the shapers of destiny in 
these, the Ideal States of Amer- 
ica. 

Graham found the spire of the 
Intelligentsium, and near it the 
huge Technoquartera, dominated 
by its roof symbol of a giant T- 
square. Then he felt the ’copter 
descend and recognized directly 
beneath him the broad, flat 
landing-platform of the Psycho- 
center itself. 

He waited until the ’copter 
settled and the pilot opened the 


doors. Wanda motioned tow'ard 
him with the hand holding the 
stunner. 

“You first,” she said. “We’re 
expected.” 

“So I see.” Graham tried to 
smile as he watched the two 
white-robed men approaching 
their ’copter from the far side 
of the huge roof. 

Wanda flashed her idento at 
them and murmured something. 
The two men nodded in unison. 
One of them was short and thin, 
the other tall and portly. Both 
wore the pince-nez of their rank 
and profession. 

“Graham,” said the short 
man. “Would you step this way, 
please?” 

There wasn’t much choice. 
Graham glanced around hesitant- 
ly as if to confirm the fact. He 
could jump off the edge of the 
roof, of course, but — 

“Please,” Wanda said, putting 
the stunner back into her shoul- 
der-kit. “Don’t be stubborn, dar- 
ling. They won’t harm you, T 
promise. It’s just a routine 
checkup. Sigmond is interested 
in you, and I made him promise 
not to do anything drastic.” 

“That’s correct,” said the 
short, thin man. “You can see 
we’re not armed. This isn’t 
coercion.” 

Graham nodded, but edged 
back. The pilot had left the ’cop- 
ter and was walking across the 
roof toward an exit-vator. There 
were several other ’copters in 
anchor-slots lining the edge of 
the roof, but the area about 
them was deserted, except for a 
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few mechanics a considerable 
distance away. 

Graham watched Wanda and 
the two men and calculated his 
chances. If he could just move 
back to the door of the ’copter, 
get into it and take off before 
they could stop him — 

“For your information, the 
pilot locked the panel before he 
left.” The tall, stout man’s voice 
cut his thread of thought sud- 
denly. “So there’s no use trying 
what you have in mind. You see, 
Graham, we anticipate.” 

His voice carried conviction. 

Wanda stepped forward. “Let 
me talk to him,” she said, over 
her shoulder, then faced Graham 
once more. “Be patient, lover, 
and try to understand. You’re 
not officially in custody — I 
wouldn’t risk calling you ‘lover’ 
in front of them if you were, 
now would I?” She came up to 
him. “See Sigmond when he’s 
ready, and cooperate. I’ll visit 
you before the night is over.” 
Kissing his forehead, she whis- 
pered, “Don’t make trouble. I 
can only pi otect you within lim- 
its.” 

Graham nodded and squared 
his shoulders as she stepped 
back and walked away. He wait- 
ed until she had disappeared in- 
side the nearest exit-vator. 

“All right,” he said. “I’m 
ready.” 

“Then follow me,” said the 
.short man. He began walking 
across the rooftop. His tail com- 
panion fell into step beside Gra- 
ham. 


“That’s better,” the big man 
smiled. “By the way, we haven’t 
introduced ourselves, have we?” 
He nodded in the direction of 
the short figure ahead. “That’s 
Kankin,” he said. “And I’m 
West.” 

Somewhat to his surprise, 
Graham noted that the big man 
was extending his hand in greet- 
ing. The familiar gesture evoked 
the familiar response. Almost 
before he knew what he was do- 
ing, Graham found himself ex- 
tending his own hand. 

Their palms met, and the man 
named West began to pump his 
arm up and down enthusiastical- 
ly. His grip was strong, and 
Graham started to draw away 
as his skin encountered an un- 
expected abrasive substance that 
pricked him. 

Suddenly a sharp tingling ran 
up his arm. 

He pulled his hand free, shak- 
ing it as the pain rose to his el- 
bow, then to his shoulder. At the 
same time he gazed at West’s 
palm and saw the tiny needle 
cradled there. 

“Tricked me,” he said. Or 
started to say. For his mouth 
was suddenly numb, just as his 
arm was numb, and his shoul- 
ders and chest. And his legs 
were melting, his brain was 
melting. 

He noted, with rapidly glaz- 
ing eyes, that the short man was 
now standing behind him, ready 
to catch him when he fell — as he 
was falling — right now — 

And the roof was spinning, 
the sky beneath the Dome was 
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spinning, and the voices were 
spinning all around him. 

“That’s better,’’ the short man 
was saying. “Now he’s all set 
for a trip to the Womb.” 

Graham couldn’t be sure he 
heard it right. The darkness was 
rushing up much .too suddenly, 
and it filled his ears as well as 
his eyes. Maybe the short man 
hadn’t said, “Womb.” Maybe 
he’d said, “tomb.” 

Graham tried to shrug before 
he fell, as the realization came 
to him. 

Womb or tomb, it wouldn’t 
matter either way, now. 

CHAPTER 5 

I N THE great Twenty-First- 
Century-Vox Studios, in the 
citistate of Holl.vwood, the top 
level proceedings began slowly. 

Sigmond squirmed uncomfort- 
ably in his seat, wishing he was 
in a posture-chair. But of course 
there were no posture-chairs 
here in the Conference Suite. 

It was a whim on the part of 
Archer, His MGMinence. The 
tall, thin, hawk-faced man at 
the head of the table had delib- 
erately chosen to surround him- 
self with the quaint decor of 
olden times, including all the 
appurtenances of a medieval 
“executive suite.” In the past, in 
the days of actual “executive 
suites,” the presidents and chair- 
men of boards held similar affec- 
tations — they indulged them- 
selves in Victorian panelling and 
Currier and Ives prints in their 
sanctums. 


Sigmund recognized the pat- 
tern : the need of authority to 
bolster its position with symbols 
of continuity — to hint discreetly 
that nothing had changed or 
would ever change, and that the 
man at the head of the table be- 
longed there by hereditary right 
and would always remain in that 
spot. 

It pleased Sigmond to realize 
that Archer felt such basic in.se- 
curity, but at the same time he 
could do with a bit more com- 
fort. 

And it annoyed him not a little 
to see Archer affecting the 
speech mannerisms and even the 
dress of another era. Keally, the 
■'busine.sB suit” he wore belonged 
at a masquerade — it looked i)osi- 
tively grotesque here, when the 
man was surrounded by the 
priestly white of his fellow-P.sy- 
chos, the service blue of the 
Technobility, and the khaki of 
the Brass. Even Archer’s rim- 
less eyeglasses were an anach- 
ronism in this collection of cost- 
ly and ornate frames. 

He looked inelTectual and ill 
at ease now as he rapped for oi-- 
der with an old-fashioned gavel, 
and his voice was soft and hesi- 
tant. 

“Let us dispense with formali- 
ties,” he was saying. “We are 
gathered here to consider a ques- 
tion of basic policy. That ques- 
tion has been raised, and will be 
presented now, by our good 
friend. Dean.” 

He gazed down the table and 
Sigmond searched the row of 
faces acro,s.s from him until he 
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located the little sandy-haired 
man in charge of the Egghead 
division. 

Sigmond was surprised to 
hear that Dean -was raising an 
issue. He knew him only as a 
quiet, efficient worker in his spe- 
cial field — which, as the name 
implied, was that of education. 
Somebody on Sigmond’s staff 
must have a complete dossiere 
on Dean’s background as a mat- 
ter of course, but there had 
never been any reason for Sig- 
mond himself to check on him. 

Now the little man was on his 
feet, clearing his throat and 
running one hand nervously 
through his hair. 

"Your MGMinence, fellow 
workers. I have recently been in 
consultation with various offi- 
cials in both the Techno and the 
Intelligence divisions. I ques- 
tioned them deliberately in or- 
der to verify certain conclusions 
of my own — conclusions based on 
research in the educational field. 
As you know^, it is my duty to 
work with facts. And the facts 
available to me recently lead to 
inevitable validation. I’ve gath- 
ered all the data and testimony 
and placed it in the hands of His 
MGMinence before asking per- 
mission to speak here this after- 
noon. And here is what the facts 
tell us.” 

Dean paused. 

Just what are you driving at? 
Sigmond wondered. 

He found out in a moment. 
“The facts tell us that we’ve 
done a good job in the past. In 


less than three generations, 
Planned Society has done away 
with disease, poverty, war, per- 
sonal insecurity. We have elim- 
inated competitive economy, 
political and religious strife. We 
have exploded once and for all 
the pernicious old fallacy that 
‘you can’t change human na- 
ture.’ We have changed it, and 
for the better. 

“As an Egghead I teach the 
young, the future workei-s of the 
Ideal States of America, to ap- 
preciate their good fortune. I 
teach them that all our wants 
and needs are cared for by a 
regular system of interchange 
betw'een three thousand Domes, 
without the use of currency, or 
the oldstyle profit-motive which 
led only to friction and unrest. 
Our population of thirty mil- 
lions is assured of food, clothing, 
shelter, medical and psychiatric 
assistance as part of the Stand- 
ard Allotment. Recreation and 
luxuries can be earned by mak- 
ing a good personal adjustment 
to working and living conditions. 
Every worker over the age of 
fifty is Socially Secured, and 
the average life-expectancy has 
risen to one hundred years. So 
far, so good. I’ve no quarrel with 
it. But in view of the facts now 
at our disposal, we must move 
further. Have we gone as far as 
we can go ? Is what we have done 
good enough? I say the answer 
is ‘no’!” 

They were listening to Dean 
now, all of them. His voice was 
flat and uninspired, but it had 
been a long time since the word 
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“no” had been uttered in the 
presence of His MGMinence. 

“The time has come when it 
is safe to abandon the Domes. 
Vast areas outside have been 
tested and found to be thorough- 
ly decontaminated. There is no 
longer a need to depend on spe- 
cial farm areas or hydroponic 
installations. The entire conti- 
nent is again ready for human 
habitation.” 

Dean’s final sentences were al- 
most drowned out in the excited 
buzzing which arose from both 
sides of the table. He hesitated, 
then went on. 

“This is not my opinion. I re- 
peat, it’s authenticated informa- 
tion, coming directly from 
Schwartz himself.” 

Eyes turned now to regard 
the plump, swarthy Techno Chief 
at the other end of the table. 

“Well, Schwartz?” Dean chal- 
lenged. “Is what I say here the 
truth ?” 

Schwartz nodded indifferently. 
“Our Geiger Count for the past 
three years is well below mini- 
mum, on the basis of eighteen 
thousand separate checks. Field 
surveys and readings bear this 
out. His MGMinence is in pos- 
session of this data.” 

The buzzing rose again, and 
Dean’s voice quelled it. 

"That’s not all,” he proclaim- 
ed. “There are other factors. Our 
production-rate, for example. 
Even now, inside the Domes, we 
have ample living-space and pro- 
vision for a population of fifty 
millions instead of thirty. Once 


we leave the Domes there’s no 
reason why we can’t double or 
triple this figure — don’t forget 
that a hundred years ago this 
country supported almost a hun- 
dred and eighty million people. 
True, Ormsbee?” 

Sigmond saw his .Medic col- 
league nod emphaticall.v. 

“Therefore,” Dean continued 
hastily, “I advocate the imme- 
diate revision of our polic.y to- 
ward the Socially Secured. Even 
without leaving the Domes we 
can raise the age-level from fifty 
to sixty. We can remove checks 
upon population entirely. Wc 
can, when we abandon the 
Domes, eliminate a gi'eal port ion 
of our conditioning techniques, 
including hypnotherapy. Let us 
move forward once more, confi- 
dently and aggressively, into a 
new era of freedom — ” 

This time the little man was 
not interrupted by a buzz, but 
by a roar. Half a dozen white- 
clad figures fluttered lo their 
feet, but it was the khaki-clad 
Hix, Chief of Bra.ss, w'ho.se shat- 
tering bellow claimed attentioji. 

“What are you driving at?” he 
demanded. “Next thing you’ll 
have us repealing the Declara- 
tion of Dependence!” 

The blasphemy shocked them 
into silence. And Dean took ad- 
vantage of it to reply. 

“Yes,” he said, softly. “This 
will come too, in time.” He peer- 
ed earnestly at the faces around 
him. “We have founded a 
Planned Society, and all ha.s 
gone well. So well that we’ve 
become overly complacent, We’ve 
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unconsciously come to accept 
the status quo as a fixed and 
eternal norm. But the world 
changes. Physical conditions 
change. And we must change 
with them in order to survive. 
Unless we are wdlling to move 
forward we shall inevitably go 
backward. 

“It is not easy for us to con- 
sider giving up certain rights 
and privilege.? we now enjoy as 
directors of this social order. But 
I say to you that we must. A 
glance at history is sufficient to 
remind us of this fact. Unless 
we take steps, we shall find our- 
selves going the way of all lead- 
ers who refused to recognize the 
need of change in the past. The 
kings, emperors, knights, nobles, 
industrial despots, rugged indi- 
vidualists. All of them vani.shed, 
whether they ruled by the divine 
right of kings or the power of 
the almighty dollar. Let’s not 
make the same mistake of oppos- 
ing progress. I say, open the 
Domes at once.” 

Dean sat down suddenly, so 
suddenly that his audience was 
unprepared for it. There was no 
buzzing ; merely a silence in 
which each man sought to read 
the reaction of his fellows. 

Sigmond alone was impassive. 
So he dropped his C-bomb, he 
thought. Whoever would have ex- 
pected it, and from him, of all 
people? Better check on his 
background immediately. 

Then he dismissed the 
thought. Bight now he wanted to 
consider what would happen 


next. Surely Archer must be pre- 
pared to answer this heresy. 

And yes, now his MGMinence 
was rising to his feet. It would 
be interesting to see how his 
counter-strategy evolved. 

“Gentlemen,” he began. “I’m 
sure we have all given serious 
consideration to what our good 
friend Dean has said here. I can 
assure you that he has indeed 
given me a complete file of re- 
ports from various departments 
which back up his findings.” 

Archer paused, and Sigmond 
waited for him to continue with 
anticipatory relish. He recogniz- 
ed the gambit now — ^disarm your 
opponent by conceding some- 
thing, then move in for the kill. 

“However,” Archer droned, “I 
feel that some of you are not 
entirely convinced. Perhaps you 
recall an ancient proverb that 
figures don’t lie, but liars can fig- 
ure. 

“If such is the case, then allow 
me to go on record personally in 
assuring you that Dean speaks 
the truth. The Domes can be 
opened up tomorrow, and dis- 
pensed with entirely. We can in- 
crease the population indefinitely 
without harm to our economy. 
We can not only raise the age- 
level of the Socially Secured, but 
abandon the entire program. We 
can, in short order, do away with 
the Declaration of Dependence 
and return to a foi’m of govern- 
ment and economy similar to 
that which existed in the past. 
Dean’s statements and his con- 
clusions are, in my opinion, en- 
tirely correct.” 
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What’s this? Sigmond asked 
himself. Unconditional surren- 
der? Senile dementia, more like- 
ly. 

“Before we put the matter to 
a vote,” Archer was saying, 
“there’s just one more thing we 
might consider. Planned Society 
is more than a political or eco- 
nomic concept. It is based upon 
the principle of psychiatric su- 
pervision. For that reason, I sug- 
gest we get an opinion from the 
one man best qualified to give us 
a sane, objective reaction — our 
Psycho Chief himself. Sigmond, 
what have you to say?” 

Plenty, Sigmond thought as he 
arose. I underestimated you, 
Archer. You know what you’re 
doing. You let Dean stick Ms 
neck out and now you’re letting 
me stick mine out. You won’t 
betray yourself by taking sides 
— but you’ll be there, ready to 
back the winner. No wonder 
you’ve always been Your MGMi- 
nence. And if I want to remain 
Psycho Chief, Pd better see that 
I win. 

The tall Psycho Chief stood 
there staring down at Dean for 
a long moment, and when he be- 
gan to speak his voice was 
gentle. 

“His MGMinence is right, you 
know,” he said, softly. “You 
have given us facts and a partial 
conclusion. But no conclusion is 
correct unless it takes into ac- 
count a clinical diagnosis of the 
situation. 

“You’ve studied your history. 
Dean. When you remind us of 
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the old days, a hundred years 
ago, you’re speaking of a time 
when psychiatry was only a 
small and somewhat suspect 
branch of what was then called 
organized medicine. Its practi- 
tioners numbered less than seven 
thousand throughout the coun- 
try, and its authority was limited 
to a purely advisory capacity. 
Those were evil days, Dean, in 
the time of the Big Neui-osis, be- 
fore the wars. 

“Then came the Big Trauma, 
and the picture changed. The 
Big Trauma, when the bombs 
fell. And psychiatry rose in gen- 
eral esteem. It was useful to the 
Brass of that day in dealing with 
the armed forces. It was useful 
in Intelligence work. Psychia- 
trists were called upon to coun- 
sel the leaders of industry and 
business and government, but 
still without official status or 
great power. On the individual 
level, psychiatry dealt only with 
those confiiTied in institutions or 
those few who could afford to 
command private treatment. But 
respect for its opinions and 
techniques grew. 

“The Big Trauma continued. 
The enemy population of the 
world virtually vanished. Radia- 
tion and disease ravaged the 
earth, and we here at home were 
not immune to fallout, famine 
and frenzy. 

“Government, as we knew it 
then, vanished in the panic and 
peril of the times. There was no 
voice of authority remaining. 
Brass of that day had won a vic- 
tory — but at a hideous price in 
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lives and security. Brass was 
discredited. Economic leaders 
were suspect because they had 
‘led us into war’ and ‘profited’ 
by it. The so-called ‘politicians’ 
and ‘religious leaders’ had 
shown themselves unable to pre- 
vent panic and privation. The 
country was disorganized ; no 
civil or military authority was 
able to restore order. 

“And yet salvation was at 
hand. For by this time the so- 
called authorities had learned to 
rely upon psychiatrists for guid- 
ance in every crisis. The gen- 
erals, business moguls, scien- 
tists, industrialists and intellec- 
tuals who looked to psychiatry 
for a solution of both personal 
and public problems now instinc- 
tively turned to them for leader- 
ship. And since psychiatrists 
now held key positions in mili- 
tary and civil life, there was less 
difficulty than might be expected. 
They knew how to influence pub- 
lic opinion, how to bring about 
the desired reactions on the part 
of the masses.” 

Sigmond paused. He allowed 
his voice to deepen and gather 
strength. “But we all know what 
happened,” he said. “Meanwell 
and Stolz were appointed, with 
broad temporary powers, by 
what was then the Congress of 
the United States. They con- 
vened the first Clinic and formu- 
lated the Declaration of Depen- 
dence. The Brass was behind 
them when, in a surprise move, 
they dissolved the very Congress 
that had given them free rein. 


They had control of the primi- 
tive TV-radio facilities as they 
directed the Brass in restoring 
order. They cooperated with the 
engineers and the scientists — 
whom we now refer to as Tech- 
nos — in erecting the first Domes 
and installing oxygenerator 
equipment. 

“At first the workers were un- 
cooperative, as might be expect- 
ed. But once the Domes went up, 
once they realized they could be 
admitted and gain protection 
against fallout and disease, their 
attitudes changed. 

“There was opposition from 
the forces of politics and relig- 
ion, but they had no weapons 
and no alternative plans — nor 
could they combat radioactivity 
with empty phrases. We had the 
Domes. And we had the plan. 
The plan of Planned Society. 

“Slowly we evolved the present 
pattern, creating the top-level 
leadership divisions of Psychos, 
Technos, Brass and Intelligence. 
It wasn’t ‘government’ in the 
old-fashioned meaning of the 
term — it was a delicate neuro- 
surgical operation on the body 
politic. 

“And there’s no need to tell 
you that the operation was a suc- 
cess. In three generations we 
have witnessed the triumph of 
psyche over soma, thanks to the 
introduction of new methods of 
therapy. As you know, we have 
analyzed the causes of social dis- 
order — pinpointed the aggressive 
instincts which lead to atomo- 
biological war on a broad scale 
or frustration and discontent 
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on the part of the individual. 
Through the ages, men sought 
to thwart, stifle or deny the very 
presence of these instinctual 
drives. The leaders have always 
lied in the past. They told men 
that they were all created equal 
— that they were brothers who 
must turn the other cheek. They 
preached peace without attempt- 
ing to harnes.s the basic forces, 
internal and external, which lead 
only to continuing conflict. 

“Our therapy took other 
forms. Dean. Instead of denying 
the basic drives, we have chosen 
to satiate them through surro- 
gates. There has been a redefi- 
nition of the nature of reality. 
Sound Psycho principles govern 
every aspect of life here in the 
Domes. And the Domes them- 
selves are admirable microcosms, 
in which we can experiment in 
our search for social stability 
and adjustment. 

“Our experiment has been 
successful. That you have already 
admitted. And why? Because 
the very physical nature of the 
Domes lends itself to control. 
That’s the secret of our way of 
life. Dean— cowtroL Control lead- 
ing to adjustment. Adjustment 
leading to security. 

“Suppose we have reached a 
time when we can give up the 
Domes without physical danger. 
What do we stand to gain? 
We’re not overcrowded now. The 
standard of living surpasses any- 
thing known in history. There’s 
no need for more room. 

“Population-wise, what pos- 


sible end can be served by the 
spawning of additional millions? 
Again, what do we stand to gain 
by such a move?’’ 

Sigmond stared at Archer, try- 
ing to read that timid, tired face 
— a face which he now recogniz- 
ed wa.s only a facade. 

“That’s a question I cannot 
answer, a question you have not 
answered. What do we stand to 
gain by this?” He wheeled now 
and levelled a finger at Dean. 
“There is however, one question 
I can and must answer. A ques- 
tion we all must consider. What 
do we have to lose? 

“The moment we open up the 
Domes, we lose the whole basic 
pattern of our success. We lose 
control. 

“Disperse the population over 
a wide area, and see how quick- 
ly a wide difference in living 
patterns due to varied climate 
and geography will lead to a re- 
sumption of all the old rivalries 
— North against South, farm 
against city, and all the rest. 

“Eliminate the program for 
the Socially Secured and you’ll 
set up again the patterns of 
hatred which split old-fashioned 
society into two secretly warring 
camps — the struggle between 
Youth and Old Age. 

“Do away with hypnotherapy 
conditioning and the Big Fam- 
ily Unit will disappear. Before 
you know it, we’ll be back to the 
old style family situation ; the 
very source of inner conflict and 
tension. 

“We couldn’t hope to combat 
these things, gentlemen. All our 
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facilities for education and 
opinion-mouldinj? — TV, emo- 
tion - pictures, information- 
screening — couldn’t hope to func- 
tion efficiently amidst a dispers- 
ed population. Even in the days 
of the Big Neurosis, when mass 
psychology was just a primitive 
tool in the hands of amateurs 
called ‘advertising men’, there 
was a name for a group such as 
ours. It was called a ‘captive au- 
dience.’ We can’t afford to lose 
them. 

“Lose them, and we lose our 
lives. Turn them loose and 
they’ll turn against us, in the 
name of freedom. Freedom! 
Freedom from our surrogates 
means only freedom to kill, to 
destroy.’’ 

Sigmond paused and sighed. 
“Perhaps you think I speak as 
I do out of selfishness, out of 
fear for my own safety and 
yours. That is not the case. I 
would gladly make any sacrifice 
— even the sacrifice of my life — 
if I thought it would truly serve 
the greater good. But I am a 
Psycho. I have devoted my exist- 
ence to the study of humanity. 
And I know that Mankind is not 
yet ready to move ahead without 
psychiatric control. He will use 
his freedom not only against us 
but against himself. 

“What Dean here is really 
proposing is to turn back the 
tide of history. He is asking us 
to revert to the days of the Big 
Psychosis, the time of anarchy. 

“Gentlemen, it is up to you to 
make a choice. But remember — - 
if you choose to abandon the 


Domes, abandon the sound sys- 
tem of control we have so care- 
fully set up, you are choosing 
the inevitable consequences of 
that decision. You are choosing 
a return to the old competitive 
economy, a return to religion 
and politics and yes, even monog- 
amy! You are choosing war. 
You are choosing so-called indi- 
vidual freedom at the expense of 
mass aberration.” 

Sigmond sat down. His own 
words had moved him more 
strongly than he realized — for 
he had spoken out of the utter- 
most depths of his inmost con- 
viction. Now he found himself 
oddly empty and depleted. 

In an effort to shake himself 
out of the mood, he forced his 
attention away from the pres- 
ent scene. He refused to permit 
himself to listen to Dean’s hesi- 
tant rebuttal, or to observe the 
reaction of his audience here in 
the room. Instead he directed 
his attention to a totally differ- 
ent problem. 

As Archer rose and called for 
a vote on the question, Sigmond 
concentrated on the problem of 
the young Talent whom Wanda 
had brought in for processing 
just before the meeting began. 
It was just a routine checkup, 
probably, but Wanda was a 
pretty shrewd operator and 
there might be something 
worth investigating here. If she 
thought it was important, he’d 
better not take any chances. 
Well, the boys were working on 
it right now, and it wouldn’t 
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take long to get a scenario into 
filming. He could assemble the 
film and study it right after this 
meeting ended. Wanda seemed 
insistent that he handle this 
Talent’s problem personally. 

And now, what was this in- 
terruption? Sigmond jerked 
back to awareness. Ah, yea, the 
vote. The question. Archer was 
calling for a show of hands. 

“All those in favor of — ’’ 

Sigmond felt excitement rip- 
ple up his spine as he peered 
around the room. How many 
hands would be going up? 

Dean’s, of course. And that 
Medic, Ormsbee, the one who 
supported him on population-in- 
creases. Sigmond made a men- 
tal note to look into Ormsbee’s 
background, too. 

At the same time he permit- 
ted himself to relax. Only two 
hands in favor. 

“All those opposed — ’’ 

Sigmond raised his own hand, 
exulting in spite of himself as 
he saw his gesture duplicated 
all around the table. 

Of course. • The motion was 
defeated. There was nothing to 
fear. He could handle Dean and 
Ormsbee, unless His MGMi- 
nence Archer chose to take care 
of it himself. 

He smiled down the table at 
Archer, as the meeting adjourn- 
ed. Perhaps it might be wise to 
say a word to him in private. 

No, that could wait. Archer 
was going to play his game of 
the impartial observer — why 
spoil it with a public discussion? 


Several of the group, includ- 
ing Techno Chief Schwartz and 
Brass Chief Hix, came up now 
to congratulate Sigmond on his 
speech. He nodded, made 
the customary acknowledg- 
ments, and moved away as 
quickly as possible. 

He left the chamber and re- 
turned to ground level prepared 
to take up his daily duties once 
more. This Talent matter, 
now — 

Young West was waiting for 
him in his office. 

“What’s the report?’’ he ask- 
ed. “Do a scenario?” 

“All filmed.” West tried to 
keep from smirking, but he was 
obviously quite pleased with 
himself. “Rankin’s keeping 
watch over him upstairs — he’s 
still out.” 

“What’s his name, by the 
way ?” 

“Graham.” West waited, ob- 
viously expecting a reaction, 
and when none came, he added, 
“Lewis’s son.” 

“Lewis? You don’t mean — ?” 

“Exactly.” West was smirk- 
ing openly, now. “Quite a sur- 
prise, isnt it? I think you’ll find 
the film extremely interesting.” 

Sigmond privately agreed, but 
he tried to conceal his impa- 
tience. “Very well. I’ll look at it 
if you like.” Then, keeping his 
voice casual, he asked, “What’s 
your prognosis?” 

West licked his lips. “Of 
course it’s really not my place 
to say anything of a prejudicial 
nature,” he murmured. “But if 
you ask me, on the basis of 
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what I’ve seen, Graham is just 
about ready for a little trip 
back to the Womb.” 

CHAPTER 6 

F irst there was the needle 
and then there was the 
voice asking questions. First 
there was his own voice saying 
“no” and then came the other 
needle and his own voice saying 
“yes.” 

After that Graham went back 
down into the darkness, listen- 
ing to both voices — the strange 
voice, asking the questions and 
his own voice (equally strange 
now) giving the answers. 

Then there was this thing on 
his head, and he was talking in- 
to it and the questions came 
from inside his head, and then 
another needle pricked and he 
knew he could stop talking and 
just tMnk his answers. Not 
think, really, but visualize. 
That’s what the voice wanted, 
that’s what the needle wanted, 
that’s what the thing on his 
head wanted. He was supposed 
to see the answers, make images 
out of them. And he couldn’t 
lie. He couldn’t make up an- 
swers out of his imagination. 
He had to use real images. The 
voice and the needle and the 
thing on his head wouldn’t let 
him lie. 

Graham didn’t want to lie, 
anyway. This wasn’t coercion. 
The thing on his head told him 
so, or maybe it was the needle, 
or the voice — it was all very con- 
fusing, and it didn’t matter 


since the three were parts of the 
same thing. Anyway, he knew 
he wasn’t being forced into 
anything. It was just that he 
had to tell the truth so that he 
could sleep. They were playing 
fair with him. 

Yes they were, because when 
he had seen all there was to see, 
all they wanted to see, they let 
him sleep. He slept for a long 
time (minutes, hours, days, 
weeks, centuries, forever) and 
when he woke up he felt fine. 
He could sit up, or even walk if 
he wanted to. At the moment he 
was content to sit, because Sig- 
mond was in the room with him. 

Sigmond, the Head Shrinker 
himself. He seemed like a pleas- 
ant enough person — a big man, 
with a pale face and a high 
forehead. He might have been 
forty, might have been fifty, or 
even older. It was hard to say. 
Of course he wouldn’t be Social- 
ly Secured at fifty. 

The thought jolted Graham 
out of his present acceptance. 
Socially Secured. His father. 
That’s why they’d done this to 
him, given him a laundry-job — - 

Sigmond was staring at him, 
and now he reached forward 
and put his hand on Graham’s 
shoulder. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
asked. 

“You gave me a laundry- 
job,” Graham said. 

Sigmond chuckled. “Nonsense, 
my boy. We don’t indulge in 
such measures here. And I as- 
sure you, if We did, you would- 
n’t be sitting up and ready to 
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take nourishment now, nor for a 
week. Your stomach couldn’t re- 
tain food, any more than your 
mind could retain a thought. 
There’s an old saying which ap- 
plies to laundry-jobs, you know 
— ‘it all comes out in the 
wash’.” 

He chuckled again, but Gra- 
ham interrupted him. 

‘‘Then what did you do to 
me?” he asked. 

“Simple script-therapy. We 
asked for a scenario, and got it. 
The Ganz method.” 

“Visualization of mental im- 
ages transcribed directly on 
film?” 

“You’ve heard of it, eh?” 

“There was talk of adopting 
it for Talents, in emotion-pic- 
ture work. I guess it was too 
personalized, though.” 

“So I should imagine.” Sig- 
mond smiled. “Your own film is 
very personalized, I might say. 
Seldom have I seen such intro- 
spection.” 

“You’ve seen it?” 

“Of course. Would you care 
to?” 

“Why are you seeing me? 
What do you want of me?” 

“Nothing but your honest re- 
action. That’s the principle of 
filmanalysis, my dear Graham. 
Project the unconscious so that 
the conscious can see it. Then 
let the superego review and 
criticize. It’s really the only effi- 
cient form of therapy. I’m hop- 
ing some day we can make it 
available generally, for routine 
use in checkups. As of now it’s 
a little bit too expensive and 


complicated for anything except 
special cases.” 

“I’m a special case, then?” 

“Let’s see the film and permit 
you to decide for yourself.” Sig- 
mond rose and beckoned to Gra- 
ham. “We’ll use my office,” he 
said. “I’ve got everything set 
up.” 

Graham was not reluctant to 
leave the windowless cubicle be- 
hind — its bed reminded him 
vaguely of a hospitalarea. He 
followed Sigmond down the 
corridor, noting that the Psycho 
Chief was carrying a stunner. 
Sigmond didn’t flourish it, nor 
did he allude to its presence in 
words. That was completely un- 
necessary. No need for guards, 
either! not here in Psyehocen- 
ter. Graham knew that the very 
idea of rebellion or escape was 
ridiculous. 

A vator took them down. For 
some reason Graham had as- 
sumed Sigmond’s office would be 
near the top of the huge build- 
ing. He was surprised to find it 
on ground-level. He was equally 
surprised at the modest three- 
room suite. Guards and office 
personnel greeted the Psycho 
Chief deferentially enough, but 
there was nothing about the fur- 
nishings and appointments of 
the office to indicate Sigmond’s 
important rank. 

There were three rooms, and 
Sigmond led him to the center 
chamber. Here was the desk, the 
couch, and the viewer — no other 
equipment. Graham wondered if 
the Psycho Chief used film- 
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analysis exclusively. And if so, 
why. 

The room darkened as Sig- 
mond seated himself at the desk, 
the film came on, and then Gra- 
ham found the answer. 

Sigmond had told the truth. 
Filmanalysis was the only effi- 
cient method of therapy. 

The film itself was crude, just 
a simple two-dimensional black- 
and-white job such as Graham 
himself had never seen except in 
the ancient clips kept in the 
Space Opera files for obscure 
reference purposes. It didn’t 
even have a sound-ti'ack, let 
alone sensories. And the little 
projector unreeled it jerkily. 
But none of this mattered. Gra- 
ham had never seen anything 
before which could equal its 
claim upon his interest. 

Because it was liis film. It 
was his mind, his life up there 
on the screen before him. Here 
were his thoughts, naked and 
unveiled, for all to see. 

How far back had they taken 
him? Early childhood! Infancy? 
Pre-natal? The seething kalei- 
doscope held few clues. There 
was a visual blur, the kind of 
blur seen by the unfocussiiig 
eyes of a tiny infant. There was 
a parade of giant images — of 
huge hands, grotesquely en- 
larged faces. There were sudden 
movements holding inexplicable 
threats, leading to uncompre- 
hended consequences. And there 
was Father. Father, holding 
him. He i-ecognized the face, and 
at the same time it wasn’t really 
Father’s face at ail; just an 


idealized countenance that smil- 
ed and laughed and beamed. 

Graham blinked. It wasn’t 
himself in the picture either. 
He was small, yes, but strangely 
enough his features were those 
of an adult. An adult’s face on 
a baby’s body. 

“Confused?” Sigmond mur- 
mured, from the darkness be- 
hind him. “Remember, this is a 
visualization of the subcon- 
scious. No age-differentiation. 
Very little contact with actual 
reality. All subjective, has to be 
interpreted. Notice that the 
backgrounds are sketchy and 
the action jumps. That’s because 
of the way you were questioned, 
of course — we weren’t after un- 
important details. And also be- 
cause the subconscious imagery 
is a sort of mental shorthand. 
The dream-symbols are there, 
too.” 

Graham was oriented, now. 
He understood why, as his life- 
pattern unfolded in childhood, 
the actors often moved against 
the sketchiest type of scene. A 
whole room would be symbolized 
by just a door and a chair — - 
sometimes the door was big, in 
an instance where the action 
centered around the need to 
escape, or leave ; sometimes the 
chair was most important as a 
refuge or a place of comfort. 

He saw himself as a small 
boy. He recognized incidents, 
and there were many things he 
didn’t recognize. Interspersing 
actual events were glimpses of 
another world; a dream-world, a 
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realm of nightmare. He was en- 
gulfed in vast floods of enuresis, 
he was pursued by the fecal An- 
ger of fate, he lost himself in 
remote fantasies of fear, anger, 
and— surprisingly enough — in- 
fantile lust. 

Graham felt his cheeks burn 
as he watched. His palms grew 
wet and he stii'red in his pos- 
ture-chair. Was this the way it 
had been? Were these the secret 
places of his psyche? 

It had to be. There was no 
other answer, no possible way in 
which this film could be faked. 
It was the truth, ripped raw 
from his inmost self and pro- 
jected for his outward self to 
realize. 

Adolescence began, and Muth 
it a heightening of the sexual 
element. At the same time the 
imagery grew subtly more so- 
phisticated in content. Father 
was reduced to “life-size” pro- 
portions, and the various char- 
acters in the scenes began to 
move in response to predictable 
and recognizable motivations. 
And yet the growing “realism” 
in itself formed a background 
of shocking contrast to the oc- 
casional outbursts of fantasy 
and fugue— the imagined orgies 
of cruelty and lust, of self-pity, 
.self-abasement, and egomaniac 
delusions of grandeur. Here was 
rape, and murder, and suicide, 
and idiotic euphoria: here was 
.sentiment and sentimentality, 
oceans of blood and tears and 
glandular secretion. 

Graham shuddered as he 


watched, yet clung to the inter- 
vals of reality — his conversa- 
tions with his father. He watch- 
ed himself talk to the older man, 
and watched the subject-matter 
of their discussions unfold in a 
sort of superimposition on the 
screen. It was a sort of double- 
image taking the place of a 
spoken or written account of 
their conversations, and in it he 
recognized the elements Sig- 
mond must have been seeking. 

Indeed, the Psycho Chief ad- 
mitted as much. 

“I want you to watch very 
closely from this point on,” he 
said. “I think you’ll begin to see 
the emergence of a pattern both 
of thought and of behavior. It’s 
up to you to determine its sig- 
nificance.” 

Graham nodded. He felt his 
cheeks burn once more. This was 
going to continue, he realized. It 
would continue, inevitably and 
inexorably, right up to the pres- 
ent moment. He’d see himself 
becoming a nonconformist, see 
himself preaching rebellion, see 
himself as a cheater, a secret 
scanner of forbidden microfilms, 
a secret holdout against author- 
ity. He’d see all the fears and 
frustrations of his later years. 
Worst of all, he’d see once again 
the hideous trauma of his fath- 
er’s leaving — see his departure 
for the ranks of the Socially Se- 
cured. He’d see his own loneli- 
ness, and virtually reexperience 
the acute mental crisis which had 
grown intolerably in recent 
months — grown to the point 
where he’d foolishly flouted 
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Zank and made that Realie film. 
Graham thought of a thousand 
things he wanted to conceal — 
not only from Sigmond but from 
himself as well. He thought of 
having to watch himself with 
Wanda the other night. How 
could he bear it ? And how could 
he bear the knowledge that Sig- 
mon d knew, too? 

Ifc started to blink, and Sig- 
mond must have guessed it, be- 
cause he whispered, “Don’t close 
your eyes. You’ve got to face it. 
Face yourself as you really are.” 

I can’t, Graham thought. 
Help me, please help me, stop 
this. Father — 

The buzzer sounded, jerking 
him back to reality. A vox-box 
blared. 

“F’ront to Sigmond. Krug here 
for briefing and orders.” 

Sigmond clicked a switch. His 
own voice was low. “Yes. With 
him immediately.” 

Behind his back, Graham was 
coii.scious that the big man had 
risen and moved across the 
room. 

“Stay where you are and keep 
watching,” Sigmond said. “I’ll 
only be a few moments.” 

He crossed to the door and 
opened it. A flash of light and 
then the door closed behind him 
once more. Graham was alone. 
Alone with the film. It ground 
on and on but he wasn’t watch- 
ing. He didn’t have to watch, 
now. 

He stood up, deliberately turn- 
ing his back, and faced the pro- 
jector on Sigmond’s desk. In its 


beam he surveyed the room. No 
windows. Just the door through 
which Sigmond had made his 
exit, and another door leading to 
the rear office. 

It was a waste of time even to 
think about looking for an ave- 
nue of escape. There was no 
escape, not here. Not any more, 
after the filmanalysis had been 
made. Graham acknowledged the 
fact wryly. He didn’t have to see 
the rest. He knew what it would 
be — a self-damning portrait of a 
maladjusted individual. The in- 
evitable sequel would be a laun- 
dry-job or perhaps even a trip 
to the Womb. 

Graham nodded absently. His 
gaze focussed on the desk-top. 
Something shone in the projec- 
tor’s light. A long, silver cylin- 
der — Sigmond’s stunner ! He’d 
left it there when he went out of 
the room ! 

Graham moved toward it. His 
hand grasped quickly. Here, at 
least, was a weapon. 

Holding the stunner in his 
palm, he walked over to the door, 
then halted at the sound of Sig- 
mond’s voice, faint yet intelligi- 
ble. 

He placed his ear against the 
panel, and his eye focussed on 
the tiny sliver of light between 
door and frame. He could see in- 
to the front office. 

Sigmond stood there, talking 
to a short, squat man in a Brass 
uniform. 

“ — papers are all in order,” 
Sigmond was saying. “You’re, in 
charge of tonight’s Jetfleet. Des- 
tination, Miami Consumarket. 
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Six in the lot, total cargo of 
eighteen hundred. Officers as 
listed. By the way, you’ve a new 
assistant. Name is Mellot. He’s 
to meet you here.” 

"What happened to Smith?” 
Krug scowled, and it made his 
face look older. 

“Transferred to Sadies. But 
Mellot’s a capable man. You’ll 
have to break him in, of course, 
and he doesn’t know anything 
about procedure. He’s due to re- 
port here now and—” 

Graham turned away. He had 
■suddenly remembered the other 
door here in the office. It led, pre- 
sumably, through the third room 
of Sigmond’s suite to a corridor 
beyond. 

There v/ould be guards there, 
of course, and guards all the way 
to the outer level. But now he 
had a stunner. 

Graham weighed his chances. 
They were slim, slim as the out- 
line of the stunner in his hand. 
He glanced once more at the 
•screen. The film was still unreel- 
ing; he caught sight of himself 
in an erotic fantasy and shud- 
dered. Sigmond knew all about 
him, and a.s a Psycho he would 
take the inevitable steps. Any- 
thing was better than to await 
his return and pa.ssively submit. 
If he moved quickly, now — 

He moved quickly, but not 
quickly enough. As he reached 
the other door it swung open 
and a khaki-clad man entered the 
room. 

He stood there, surprised, 
blinking in the dimne.ss. “I must 


have made a mistake,” he mur- 
mured. "They told me this would 
be Sigmond’s office.” 

“It is,” Graham quickly assur- 
ed him. 

“Good. Mellot reporting.” The 
tall young man noticed the 
screen for the first time. “What’s 
this, something special going 
on ?” 

“Very special. Would you care 
to stay and watch?” Without 
waiting for an answer, Graham 
raised the stunner and presised 
the switch. He aimed at the cen- 
ter of the forehead, above the 
pineal area. 

Mellot froze. 

He stood there like an old- 
fashioned window dummy, and 
like an old-fashioned window 
dummy he was divested of his 
garments. 

Graham stripped hastily and 
donned the khaki uniform. He 
felt in one pocket for the idento. 
Mellot was approximately his 
size and build, and his hair was 
dark — curly instead of straight, 
but maybe that wouldn’t matter. 
Graham could only hope. Hope 
and act. 

Mellot v/as on the floor now, 
rigid in paralysis. Graham had 
to take the risk of lowering him, 
even if bones were broken, in 
order to remove his trousers and 
shoes. Mellot’s eyes stared up at 
him glassily — the stunner had 
done its work well, and even the 
optic nerve was temporai'ily 
paralyzed. 

Graham tried to remember the 
duration of the stunner's effect. 
Two hours, or was it three? Long 
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enough to get out of here, if he 
waa going to get out at all. 

He rose, adjusting his uni- 
form. Now, if he could get past 
Sigmond in some way and con- 
tact Krug — ■ 

Once more he approached the 
other door, just in time to hear 
Sigmond’s voice. 

“ — try to locate him imme- 
diately. I’ll step in and check 
with Front to see if he reported 
in yet.” 

Graham bit his lip and step- 
ped hack against the wall as the 
door opened and Sigmond step- 
l)ed back into the room. The door 
closed again, quickly, as the 
Psycho strove to readjust his vi- 
sion in the darkness. 

“Graham,” he called. “Where 
are you, Graham?” 

“Right here.” 

Sigmond turned, noting the 
body on the floor for the first 
time. 

“What—” 

The stunner flicked on. Sig- 
niond’.s mouth froze along with 
the re.st of his body. Graham 
wondered, momentarily, how the 
autonomous nervous system man- 
aged to function in maintaining 
circulation and respiration in 
spite of the stunner’s effect. 
Then he dismissed the question ; 
it was certainly not important 
now. 

What was important was to 
push Sigmond’s immobilized 
i)ody back against the wall, to 
.square his own shoulders, take 
a deep breath, and open the door. 

Graham stepped into the other 


office and extended his idento 
with a smile. 

“Krug?” he murmured. “Mel- 
lot reporting for duty.” 

The Brass nodded, not bother- 
ing to glance at the idento. 
“How’d you get into Sigmond’s 
office ?” 

“They gave me directions out- 
side. I came in through the oth- 
er entrance. He said you were 
waiting for me here.” 

“Right.” Krug put his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. 
“Well, let’s be on our way. We’re 
due to leave for Miami in an 
hour.” 

CHAPTER 7 

B y the time they arrived at 
Jetport, the Farewell was in 
full swing. 

The Jets stood alone under the 
lights of the launching-plat- 
forms on the big field, separated 
from the runways by barricades. 
The Technos were readying them 
for takeoff, while Krug checked 
with them by means of his audio- 
relay. He stood on the edge of 
the Administration roof, looking 
down at the activities of prep- 
aration. 

But Graham, at his side, had 
eyes only for the mob behind the 
barricades. He was watching the 
Farewell. 

The friends of the Socially Se- 
cured milled about, singing and 
shouting their good-byes, shak- 
ing hands and extending fare- 
well gifts to the group which 
stood apart in single file before 
the gates. 
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Graham recognized their en- 
thusiasm; realized, too, that it 
was only a pale shadow of the 
emotion which suffused the faces 
of the Socially Secured them- 
selves. 

They waited impatiently, 
garbed in the special dress 
donned for Departure — the gold- 
en robe worn only by those who 
had been found to be fit and fifty. 
Most of them had handtrucks to 
convey their belongings — Gra- 
ham was surprised at the amount 
of luggage some of these elderly 
people were taking with them. 
His own father had departed 
virtually empty-handed, except 
for a few personal microfilm 
files. But then, his father was a 
Talent, not a worker. The work- 
ers were different. They were 
great accumulators. People with 
fantasies of projection, pride of 
ownership. The Psychos were do- 
ing their best to gradually stamp 
out the viewpoint — they’d out- 
lawed Jags and Caddies for 
everyone except Technos many 
years ago, for example. But still 
the workers clung to material 
possessions. Some of the Social- 
ly Secured would be taking new 
things into the South, too ; there 
would be fishing-tackle and other 
unusual items. Graham had 
heard that in some Resorts they 
even permitted hunting. 

Krug barked something into 
the audio-relay and the gates 
opened beneath them. Shouting 
and waving, the line of Socially 
Secured moved across the field, 
escorted by Brass guides. The 


handtrucks rolled with smooth, 
electrified precision. 

Krug glanced at his assistant 
and nodded. "Quite a sight, isn’t 
it?” he commented. 

Graham nodded. “This is all 
new to me,” he answered. “I’ve 
got a lot to leaim.” 

“Well, you might as well en- 
joy yourself tonight. Next time 
we make a run. I’m putting you 
in with the crew, to pick up gen- 
eral procedure. But this trip is 
just for orientation.” 

Graham nodded. The talk of 
“next time” disturbed him. He’d 
have to make plans quickly. 
Granted that he’d be able to get 
away with this before somebody 
at Psychocenter discovered what 
had happened and relayed the in- 
formation here. 

He glanced nervously over his 
shoulder, half-expecting the ar- 
rival of a messenger — and 
guards. But the roof was empty. 
Maybe he’d be leaving in time. 
He wi.shed they’d take off now. 

“Any questions?” Krug was 
asking. 

Graham blinked. He remem- 
bered that he was Mellot now; 
he had a role to play. The new 
assistant. What would the new 
assistant ask at a time like this? 

“One thing does surprise me,” 
Graham said, slowly. “They all 
seem to be so happy. Don’t any 
of them ever have any regrets 
at leaving here?” 

Krug shook his head. “Why 
should they? What’s so wonder- 
ful about being an agriculturist 
or a laborian or an industrician 
that anyone would be sorry to 
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quit? Oh, they’re all adjusted, 
but think of the benefits they’re 
going to get. Maybe fifty years 
of taking it easy at government 
expense, thanks to geriatrics. 
Isn’t that better than the old 
way they tell us about — when a 
man had to slave at a job until 
he was ready to drop, and then 
bo dependent on a small pension 
or whatever he could manage to 
lay away?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” 
Graham persisted. “I was think- 
ing about giving up friends, 
family ties — ” 

Krug looked at him sharply, 
and he realized he’d made a mis- 
take. 

“What do you mean, family 
ties?” 

“Well, extended mating-ar- 
rangements, for example — ” 

Krug’s glance didn’t soften. 
“Where’d you take training?” he 
asked. 

“Sanmonica, of course.” Gra- 
ham remembered there was a 
Brass schooling-center there, 
and hoped it was the right an- 
swer. 

“Didn’t they tell you that all 
mating-arrangements for work- 
ers terminate in the forty-sixth 
year?” 

“Oh, that’s right. I’d forgot- 
ten.” 

“Well don’t forget. That’s im- 
portant. At forty-six the special 
conditioning begins. Class-ther- 
apy, one night a week. Indoctrin- 
ation courses for Social Security. 
They’re taught what to expect 
when they go South. Usually, 
their jobs are switched around. 


too, and they’re moved to a new 
living-area, just so old ties can 
be broken. After a few years, 
they adapt. And of course they 
know that once they arrive in the 
South, they can free-mate all 
they please. That’s one of the 
reasons they look happy about 
leaving, now.” 

Graham nodded. “Don’t they 
ever allow them to stay with 
mates? I mean, if both I’each the 
age of fifty at the same time?” 

Krug spat over the edge of 
the roof. “W’hy should they? 
Might as well expect them to 
take their own offspring along. 
The whole point of conditioning 
is to eliminate all the dangers of 
the oldstyle family setup, with 
‘romantic love’ and ‘marriage’ 
and such aberrations. I’m no 
Psycho, boy, but you know as 
well as I do what that meant. 
Why, almost all our troubles in 
the old days came from the dan- 
gers of just that sort of thing. 
The very roots of psychic disor- 
der stemmed from those family 
situations — ^with permanent par- 
ents, the Oedipus-complex, sib- 
ling rivalry.” 

Graham half-listened as he 
watched the Socially Secured 
file up the ramps into the wait- 
ing Jets. He glanced behind once 
more. All clear. 

Krug noticed his movements. 
“Anxious to get started? So am 
I. Let’s go down. We’re on First 
Jet, of course,” He guided Gra- 
ham to the vator. On the way 
down he checked details through 
his audio-relay. Apparently sat- 
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isfied, he switched it off as they 
reached the field and walked 
through the gates to the waiting 
Jet in the foreground. 

“That’s part of it, of course,” 
he continued, taking up the 
thread of the conversation with- 
out interruption. “The rest, as 
you should know, was a matter 
of the old-time rivalry between 
youth and age. The family situa- 
tion only helped to keep it alive : 
father against son, mother 
against daughter, younger chil- 
dren against the eldest. And you 
know what it did to the com- 
munity. Before Planned Society 
you saw it everywhere. The 
young who went out to fight and 
die resented the old who stayed 
behind to pick up the profits in 
safety. It wasn’t until the Psy- 
chos came along and hit on the 
solution of separating the two 
groups that we got stability. To- 
day ail those tensions are gone. 
We don’t worry about parents or 
our elders or bigger boys or any 
of that nonsense. When we’re 
young, we stay with our own 
age-group, in a Big Family Unit. 
We work with our own age- 
group, leave with our own 
age-group when we’re Socially 
Secured. There’s nothing left be- 
hind to cause us any regrets.” 

Krug cleared his throat. “Of 
course. I’m just speaking figur- 
atively, you might say. You and 
I, we don’t have to bother. We’re 
exempt from being Socially Se- 
cured at fifty or any other age. 
We can keep on going until 
we’re eighty or ninety, even.” 


He paused at the foot of the 
Jet-ramp and placed his hand on 
Graham’s shoulder. “I want you 
to remember that tonight, be- 
cause it’s important. No matter 
what you think, just keep on re- 
membering — you’ll never be So- 
cially Secured.” He shook his 
head emphatically. “Look at me. 
I’m sixty-four. Hard to believe, 
isn’t it? But it’s true. And I’m 
good for another twenty years. 
Just keep in line and the same 
holds true for you.” 

A buzzer sounded on his au- 
dio-relay and he switched it on. 
Graham gulped, but the voice 
was merely reporting the suc- 
cessful boarding of the Jets and 
clearing with Krug for take-off. 

“This way.” The Brass led him 
forward to the cabin. The pilot 
was already working at the in- 
strument-panel, while the co is- 
sued instructions to their 
passengers in the space behind. 
Each of the six Jets carried a 
full complement of three hun- 
dred. Huge as they were, Gra- 
ham couldn’t help but feel sorry 
for the Socially Secured — they 
must be crowded back in there. 
Even a two-hour flight would be 
an ordeal. 

Krug, apparently, had no such 
compunctions. He conferred with 
pilot and co, then sent a final 
message to Control through his 
audio-relay. 

Graham sat next to him in the 
cabin, just behind the pilots’ 
seats before the panel. 

“Strap,” Krug told him. He 
indicated a lever at Graham’s 
side. “Seat-chute. Just press in 
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case of emergency. But you know 
that, of course. It’s only that 
sometimes they forget, on the 
first trip. Liable to be quite a 
shock.” 

Graham smiled. The back of 
his neck was wet. They’d be tak- 
ing off in a moment. Taking off. 
Getting out of here. Heading 
South, to the Resorts. How far 
was Miami from Gulfpoi’t? May- 
be he could shake Krug down 
there, get to his father. He’d 
have to plan carefully, but no 
■sense thinking about that now. 
It. all depended on the situation 
when he arrived. At the moment 
Ihe important thing was to get 
away. 

And they were leaving. 

Leaving with a shudder and 
with shock, with pulsation and 
pressure and power — but leav- 
ing nonetheless, so that Gra- 
ham’s heart soared with the 
■ship. The launchers propelled 
them through the opening in the 
plexide Dome with split-second 
precision, and then they were 
dear, and jetting. Lights dim- 
med, brightened. The ship w'as 
on course, at a steady seven hun- 
dred. 

Krug fumbled at a compart- 
ment next to his seat. “Hun- 
gry?” he asked. 

Graham shook his head. 

Krug shrugged and unwrap- 
ped a hamsan. He munched 
Ihoughtfully. “Better check in,” 
he muttered, reaching for a 
comm-tube. 

Graham held his breath as 
Krug addressed Control, al- 


ready sixty miles behind them. 
But apparently Control had 
nothing to report. Everything 
was clear. And if no one had 
found Sigmond and Mellot by 
now, chances were that the of- 
fices would remain undisturbed 
until morning. By that time he’d 
be in Miami, and out of Krug’s 
reach. Just how that would be 
arranged he didn’t know, but a 
chance would come. It had to. 

Graham shifted his strap, 
patting the pockets of the Brass 
uniform to see what he could 
discover. He’d had no time to 
take inventory. Here was his 
idento, here was a stunner, here 
a lumpy packet of what might 
be emergency rations or pacifiers 
• — for all he knew, it could be 
Libidose. He had little idea of 
what constituted standard equip- 
ment for Brass assigned to 
flights like this. And he had lit- 
tle idea what he was supposed 
to know. The best thing to do 
would be to keep his mouth shut 
as much as possible and let Krug 
do the talking. 

Krug seemed amenable to that 
arrangement. He talked over and 
around his hamsan. 

“De,sert country down there,” 
he said. “Too dark to see, of 
course.” 

“No Domes?” 

“We should be over Phoenix, 
now. Always fly the same route. 
Then there’s nothing until Dal- 
las. And after that, the Gulf.” 

“Gulf?” 

“Gulf of Mexico, of course. 
Which reminds me.” He leaned 
forward and tapped the co on 
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the shoulder. “Don’t forget to 
give me the signal,” he said. 

The CO nodded, then turned 
back to the panel. He and the 
pilot carried on a conversation 
of their o'wn in low tones. Gra- 
ham scarcely heard it. Another 
sound overrode; it came from 
the big passenger-area behind 
their cabin wall. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Socially Secured. They’re 
singing.” 

And so they were. Graham 
strained, trying to distinguish 
the words of the ragged tune. 
All he could understand was 
something about high in the sky 
we fly and life in the sun has 
just begun. 

“Traditional,” Krug comment- 
ed. “They always sing those 
things when they leave.” 

He fumbled for another ham- 
san. “Sure you don’t want one?” 

Graham nodded again. Krug 
gave him a worried glance. 
“What’s the matter, stomach up- 
set?” 

“No. I’m just not hungry.” 

That didn't seem to be the 
right answer, because Krug con- 
tinued to stare. “Wait a minute,” 
he said. “Back there at Jetport, 
you were asking a lot of ques- 
tions about the Socially Secured. 
You made some remark about 
why they weren’t sorry to leave. 
Did somebody feed you some 
classified info?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’ve got some idea about 
what’s going to happen?” 

“No. What is going to hap- 
pen?” 
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Krug’s eyes were intent upon 
his face. Apparently he was sat- 
isfied with what he saw, because 
he turned away. “You’ll see,” he 
said. Again he leaned forward 
and spoke to the co. The co nod- 
ded briefly. 

Krug leaned back in his seat. 
He reached over to the right wall 
of the cabin and pressed a button 
located unobtrusively below the 
lights. A faint hissing filled the 
air. 

“What’s that?” Graham in- 
quired. 

“Don’t ask questions.” Krug 
reached for a third hamsan. 

All at once his voice seemed 
louder, and Graham realized 
why. The singing from the big 
cabin behind had died away. 
There was only the hissing. 

“They’ve stopped,” he mur- 
mured. 

Krug nodded. “That’s right.” 

“Anything the matter?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Maybe we ought to step back 
and take a look.” 

“I wouldn’t advise it.” 

“But—” 

“Stay strapped. And don’t try 
to open the door. That’s an or- 
der ! If any of the gas ever reach- 
ed us in here we’d be finished.” 

“Gas?” 

“Don’t worry. I’m going to 
run the ejector now. I think 
they’ve had enough.” Krug 
pressed another button, still 
munching his hamsan. “Only 
takes a minute to work, only 
takes another couple of minutes 
to purify the air again.” 
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Graliam felt the urgency ris- 
ing in him: he knew it was 
wrong to speak, and yet he had 
to. “Aren’t you going to tell 
me?’’ he asked. “Because if you 
can’t, I’ll have to guess. The gas 
■ — it does something to them, 
doesn’t it? I mean, you’re not 
just knocking them out. You’re 
giving them a laundry-job, isn’t 
that it? Affecting their mem- 
ories?’’ 

“Eight.” Krug finished his last 
bite and wiped his hands. “This 
.stuff affect, s their memories, you 
might say. Permanently.” 

“Per—?” 

“Might as well face it. We all 
have to, our first trip out. Re- 
member the conditioning you got 
at school? The first time they 
locked you in with the corpses? 
That was all done with a pur- 
pose, boy. It was necessary, if 
you’re going to be fit for this 
assignment. Because you’re go- 
ing to see a lot of corpses. To be 
exact, six hundred every trip.” 

“You — you killed them?” 

Krug nodded. 

Something snapped and Gra- 
ham turned in his seat. He was 
reaching out when he saw 
Krug’s hand, saw the stunner 
trained on his throat. 

“Easy now,” Krug was whis- 
pering. “Easy. I know how you 
feel. I think the bombed sys- 
tem’s wrong, myself. I’m in favor 
of letting the trainees know be- 
fore they go into flight. But the 
Psychos don’t agree. They want 
it to come this way ; want you 
to find out only when it’s hap- 
pened.” 


Graham didn’t hear him. He 
was listening to a voice inside, 
a voice that screamed I know 
now. I knoiv about the vox-box. 
It’s a fake. Some impersonator. 
You killed my father. He died 
this tvay, they all die this way, 
there is no Resort for the Social- 
ly Secured anywhere, it’s all a 
lie, the ivhole system’s a lie. 

And the stunner was ready, 
w^aiting ; waiting for him to 
open his mouth. Because he 
couldn’t open his mouth he 
opened his pores. For a moment 
he thought he was going to be 
sick. 

Then Krug gripped his arm. 
“That’s better,” he said. “Just 
relax. Use your common sense 
and you’ll understand that it has 
to be this way. We’re running 
to capacity right now ; how 
could we possibly support anoth- 
er thirty or forty million of non- 
productives? Turn them loose 
for fifty years to live in luxury 
and idleness? And what would 
they do — spend half a lifetime 
playing shuffleboard? This is the 
best way. Live fully, and die 
quickly and painlessly in happy 
anticipation.” 

“But it’s — ” 

“Cruel? Barbaric? Inhuman?” 
Krug smiled wryly. “Go ahead, 
use the words if you like. I 
won’t hold them against you. 
Felt the same way myself, at 
first. Guess we all do. It’s only 
when you stop to think things 
out objectively that you realize 
what we do is necessary. And 
for the best.” He paused. “You 
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know, they really tried to work 
out Resorts at first. They actual- 
ly brought the Socially Secured 
down here. And the results were 
murder. Literally murder. With- 
out Psychos to run things, they 
reverted, went right back to old- 
style civilization — complete with 
robbery, violence, even rape. Had 
to go in and exterminate whole 
colonies. Then they hit on this 
system, and there’s been no trou- 
ble since.” 

He pointed at the left wall. 
“See that button? Press it.” 

Graham hesitated. Krug lean- 
ed forward and tapped the co on 
the shoulder. “Over the Gulf?” 
he asked. The co nodded. 

Krug turned to Graham again. 
“All right. Press it,” he re- 
peated. 

“What happens when I press 
it?” 

“Never mind. Do as you’re 
told.” His voice carried author- 
ity, and so did the pointing 
stunner. 

Graham pressed. 

There was a whoosh and a 
thudding roar from behind. The 
Jet jerked violently. 

“What happened?” Graham 
asked. 

“We just dumped our passen- 
gers. Into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

As Graham started, the hand 
came down on his arm again. 
“You did it,” Krug reminded 
him. “You’re a part of the sys- 
tem. Might as well get used to 
it.” 

Graham turned hi,s face away. 
He felt his fingers ball into fi.st.s. 
Then Krug was standing up, un- 


strapped. He put his audio-relay 
down on the seat. 

“Hold it a minute,” he said. 
“I’m going back to check the 
ship. Make .sure everything’s 
closed up again. I won’t be gone 
long.” 

He edged into a passageway 
and shut the door. 

Graham sat there alone, sat 
there thinking about w'hat he 
had done; thinking about those 
who had just died, and about 
how his father had died. A whiff 
of gas and a plunge down into 
the dark waters — that was the 
end-re.sult of fifty years of 
Planned Society. Lies, all lies, 
with this as the last lie of all. 
No, it didn’t even end here. For 
Talents, there would be still 
more lies; the impersonators on 
the vox-box every week. This 
task was grim enough, the task 
of the executioner. But the im- 
personator’s role was even 
v/orse. Studying old tapes and 
life-records, and then deceiving 
the survivors. Telling them to be 
happy, to adjust, to take it easy, 
relax, don’t worry — 

“Control to Krug.” 

The voice came from the 
empty seat beside him. Audio 
had been activated. 

“Control to Krug. Stand by. 
Acknovdedge. Emergency mes- 
sage. Repeat. Acknowledge and 
stand by for emergency mes- 
sage.” 

The metallic voice crackled in 
Graham’s ears. Emergency mes- 
sage. That meant only one thing. 
They’d discovered Sigmond and 
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Mellot. They knew. And they 
were warning Krug. 

Graham glanced behind him. 
Krug was still in the cabin, but 
he’d be back in a moment. Could 
the audio be turned otf? No, be- 
cause the pilots were listening 
too. It wouldn’t help. He’d have 
to unstrap himself and get out 
the stunner. 

But he couldn’t stun the 
pilots, and if he stunned Krug 
they’d turn on him. Bomb it, why 
hadn’t he planned things in ad- 
vance? lie ought to have antici- 
pated that his luck wouldn’t hold 
forever. And now there was no 
;uiswer available, no escape. 

Escape. 

He started to unstrap and 
then remembered what Krug had 
said about the seat. It was an 
escape-chute. “Just press in 
emergency.” 

Well, this was an emergency 
if ho ever saw one. With the 
■■uidio squawking now, “Ac- 
knowledge!" and the sound of 
the door behind him opening 
slowly. Krug was coming, Krug 
was here, he was holding his 
s.tunnc'r in one hand. 

Graham took a deep breath, 
llis thumb found the button on 
the side of his seat. It was now 
or never. 

“What are you doing?” Krug 
began. 

The rest of his sentence was 
drowned in the rush of air. The 
seat dropped from beneath Gra- 
ham, and then he was dropping 
with it, turning over and over 
as he fell. The darkness was all 
around, coming up with a rush, 


and he could see the phosphores- 
cence whirling below. 

Graham closed his eyes, then 
opened them. He’d have to dump 
the seat-chute before he landed. 
He was over water, and it would 
drag him down. 

His fingers tugged frantically 
at the strap, but he was falling 
too fast, turning too quickly. 
Over and over and over, and the 
water rushing up, and the night 
closing in — 

Then Graham screamed. He 
was still screaming as he fol- 
lowed the dumped dead down in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

CHAPTER 8 

rnHE world was a. woman’s 
X face. It was as small as a pin- 
point, it was so huge it blotted 
out the sky; it wavered and re- 
ceded, then came forward again 
only to fade once more. 

Graham blinked and gradually 
the face came into focus and as- 
sumed normal proportions. It 
stared down at him with grave 
and questioning eyes, and he 
suddenly became conscious of the 
fact that he was flat on his back, 
lying very quietly on something 
that rocked back and forth, back 
and forth. The face began to bob 
again, then steadied once more. 
He opened his mouth, but before 
he could speak the woman antici- 
pated. 

“It’s all right,” she told him. 
“You’re on a boat, you know. We 
pulled you out of the water.” 

“But—” 

“You came down from a Jet, 
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didn’t you? In a seat-chute? We 
saw the flare.” 

“What flare?” 

“Don’t you know every seat- 
chute has a flare attachment?” 

Graham shook his head. “I 
didn’t know. This was my first 
trip.” 

“What happened? Did some- 
thing go wrong, was there some 
emergency? You’re Brass, aren’t 
you? I recognized the uniform. 
If jmu -want me to report — ” 

“Please, don’t. I can’t talk 
now.” Graham closed his eyes. 
Before he did so he caught the 
woman staring at him. It was 
an oddly guarded stare, but he 
seemed to sense surprise in her 
gaze, and puzzlement. Her voice, 
when she spoke, was oddly 
guarded, too. 

“Don’t try to exert yourself,” 
she said. “Just rest, now. I’ll 
give you a booster.” She bent 
forward and her hand moved to- 
wards him. He felt a sudden 
sting, followed by a tingling, in 
his left arm. Then he went back 
into the darkness, but it was a 
rocking, gentle darkness that 
soothed his senses. 

He slept for a long time. When 
he awoke he was instantly alert 
to broad daylight and a brisk 
breeze. He knew that he was 
lying on the deck of the small 
vessel — a primitive craft pow- 
ered by an ancient petroleum 
motor. Out of the corner of his 
eye he stared down into a cabin 
where two men in nondescript 
uniforms piloted the boat. 

Graham shifted his gaze and 


blinked. The woman was still 
seated beside him. Her face was 
immobile, though the wind had 
unloosed the auburn torrent of 
her hair. She too wore the bulky 
and nonedescript uniform of her 
male companions; there was no 
trace of makeup on her counte- 
nance and she didn’t have 
glasses. Her face, as she bent 
forward, bore traces of small 
blemishes. Graham racked his 
memory to identify the discolor- 
ations. What did they call them? 
Freckles. That was it, freckles. 
People used to suffer from such 
dermatological afflictions in the 
days when they lived outside the 
Domes. 

Outside the Domes. But he 
was outside, himself, now. Out- 
side, on the rolling waters, in a 
small boat — 

Graham sat up swiftly. The 
woman smiled at him. 

“Don’t be alarmed. You’re 
quite safe, Graham.” 

He stared at her. “You know 
my name?” 

“Of course. It’s our job to 
keep contact with the Jets. Krug 
relayed an alert to us. We were 
looking for you.” She paused. 
“My name is Clare.” 

Graham nodded at her. You’re 
quite safe, Graham. It was an 
ironic self-contradiction. If she 
knew his name, then he wasn’t 
safe. She had captured him, 
Krug knew where he was, and 
they both knew who he was. 
They had found out all about 
Mellot, now, and Sigmond, too. 
There was no escape. Or was 
there? He glanced out at the blue 
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emptiness of the surrounding 
sea. No escape. 

“Don’t worry,” Clare said. 
“We’ll be reaching the Keys 
soon.” 

“The Keys?” 

“We’re based there, of course. 
This is only a small part of our 
duties — when a Jet consignment 
comes over, we’re on hand to 
patrol the area. Sometimes, when 
a cargo is — dumped — there are 
accidents.” 

Graham raised his eyebrows. 
Clare glanced away as she con- 
tinued. 

“Every so often there’s a slip- 
up. One of the Socially Secured 
may revive upon reaching the 
water. That’s where we function. 
We, and the crews of a dozen 
similar boats, comb the area for 
.‘uich survivors — ” 

“And kill them?” Graham 
muttered. 

Clare said nothing. She con- 
‘inuecl to stare out at the water. 

“Why didn’t you kill me?” he 
asked. “You said yourself that 
Krug gave you a report.” 

“That’s the reason,” she an- 
swered. “He told us to bring you 
hack and await further orders.” 

Graham shook his head. “But 
the report must have come in 
while I was asleep. I seem to re- 
all that when you spoke to me 
last night, the first time, you 
said you didn’t know who I was.” 

“Correct.” 

“Why didn’t you kill me then? 
In fact, why did you bother to 
fish me out of the water at all?” 
There was something both in- 
congruous and unconvincing in 


her statements, and he tried to 
formulate it as he spoke. “You 
say you search for survivors and 
finish them off. I should think 
the sea would do the job quite 
efficiently — or the sharks.” 

Clare sighed. “Yes,” she mur- 
mured. “There are sharks, 
everywhere.” 

“You haven’t answered my 
questions.” 

“I don’t intend to. You can ask 
Doc, when we arrive.” 

“Doc? Who’s he?” 

“He’s in charge.” 

“Brass?” 

“Psycho.” 

Graham stood up. If there 
were puzzling elements in the 
situation, her last word resolved 
it. He was being taken back into 
custody by the Psychos, and that 
could mean only one thing. He’d 
be better off taking his chances 
with the sharks. 

He glanced covertly at the 
water. Land loomed off on the 
southern horizon — it was prob- 
ably one of the Keys. Maybe it 
was a Psycho center, maybe not. 
Would it be possible to make a 
break, swim for it, attempt to 
hide there? It was worth the 
risk, in any case. Anything was 
better than falling into the 
hands of the Psychos again. 

He gazed down into the cabin. 
The two men seemed entirely 
preoccupied. No one was watch- 
ing him except the woman, and 
she was unarmed. Now was the 
time. If he could knock her out^ — 

Graham stretched, flexing his 
arms as if yawning. He felt rest- 
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ed, refreshed, ready for any- 
thing. Yes, he could do it. He 
knew he could. And he had to. 
Now. 

Suddenly he lashed out, his 
right hand grasping her hair, 
his left arm closing about her 
throat. His fingers tightened 
aci’oss her neck and he bent her 
back, and then — 

Her hands locked behind her, 
closing around the back of his 
neck. His feet left the deck, and 
then he was whirling through 
the air. Before he knew what had 
happened he was jarred into 
painful realization as he landed 
on the hard surface with a 
thump that knocked the wind out 
of his lungs. 

Clare stood over him stolidly, 
then tossed her hair back over 
her shoulders and smiled faintl.y. 
"Please don’t try anything like 
that again,” she said, crisply, “or 
I’ll have to use force." 

“Force? What do you call 
that?” 

All at once the faint smile 
blossomed into an unmistakable 
grin. “Judo,” she explained. 
“Doc taught me.” 

“You must have been a good 
pupil.” He stirred, and ran his 
right hand across his bruised 
shoulders. 

“Here, I’ll help you up,” Clare 
said. “If you’ll promise not to 
make a break for it.” 

“I guess there’s no choice, is 
there?” Graham allowed her to 
assist him, taking her hand as 
she pulled him to his feet. Her 
clasp was warm and unfeminine- 


ly firm. He prepared to release 
his grip but she held him firm 
and bent her head closer to his 
own. 

“Hold it,” she whispered. 
“They can see us from below, 
through the mirror. Pretend 
you’re dizzy and lean on me. 
Now listen carefully. I know why 
you tried to escape, of course. 
And I suppose I should have told 
you sooner. You were right when 
you questioned my motives in 
saving you. We don’t ordinarily 
rescue anyone — our job is mere- 
ly to police and patrol these 
waters. But Doc has other plans 
in mind. You’ll just have to trust 
him, and trust me. Now, will you 
promise to behave?” 

Graham nodded. “Then he’s 
not really a Psycho?” 

“Oh, he’s a Psycho — but there 
is more to it than that. Wait and 
see.” 

Clare stepped away. “Look,” 
she said. “We’re coming in!” 

The boat chugged along a reef 
and entered the island harbor. 
Through the trees bordering the 
beach Graham caught a glimpse 
of a cluster of buildings, unpro- 
tected by any semblance of a 
Dome. 

Slowly they moved towards a 
crude wooden dock, and all at 
once the engines slowed and 
stilled as they drifted in. One 
of the men clamb^ered up from 
the cabin and ran across the 
deck, vaulting the rail to the dock 
below. He secured the boat with 
a rope. His companion left the 
wheel and spoke to Clare, who 
nodded. 
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The two men led the way. Gra- 
ham and Clare followed, taking 
a path across the beach which 
led to a series of stone steps. 
They ascended, and came to a 
courtyard fronting a semicircle 
of steel and concrete structures, 
all of which seemed to have solid 
glass window-walls on the side 
facing the courtyard. Graham 
recognized the screen arrange- 
ments over the glass; visibility 
would be perfect from within, 
but it was impossible to see what 
lay behind from outside here. 
Architecturally, the buildings 
would not have been out of place 
in Hollywood, but this was not 
surprising; hadn’t Clare said 
there was a Psycho in charge of 
the Key? He’d just have to trust 
her, from now on. 

Oddly enough, he did. She was 
smiling reassuringly now, urg- 
ing him forward as they ap- 
proached the outer door. 
Something buzzed and clicked — ■ 
electronic protector threshold, 
Graham realized — and then the 
door slid open. The two men en- 
tered and turned down a corri- 
dor to the left. Clare grasped his 
arm and guided him to the right, 
through a long hall which re- 
.sembled a corridor back in 
Technoquarters. Everything was 
white and shining — Psycho- 
white, Psycho-shining. 

Clare halted before a door- 
way. ‘‘Don’t worry, now,” she 
whispered. Her voice was lost in 
the buzzing and clicking as the 
electronic guardian acknowledg- 
ed their presence and activated 
the lock-mechanisms. The door 


moved to one side ahd they en- 
tered the office. A white-gowned 
figure gazed at them from be- 
hind a desk. 

“Here we are,” Clare said, 
gaily. “Mission accomplished.” 

The Psycho stood up, nodding 
slowly. As his eyes met Gra- 
ham’s, he was conscious of see- 
ing in them the same curious 
look of shocked recognition he’d 
noted in Clare’s glance. The im- 
pression lasted for only an in- 
stant and then a veil came down. 
It wasn’t actually a veil, but at 
the moment Graham was re- 
minded of a lizard he had once 
seen sunning itself upon a stone ; 
the reptile had seemed to draw 
a film over its gaze. 

There was something remote 
and reptilian about this little 
man in the white robe. Suddenly 
Graham was conscious of a cold 
tingle of apprehension. He’d felt 
it before, that other time, when 
he’d reached out and touched the 
lizard. The lizard had flicked its 
tongue suddenly and moved 
away. 

The Psycho flicked his tongue. 

“So you’re Graham,” he mur- 
mured. “I’m glad to see you. In 
fact, we’re both glad to see you 
— aren’t we, Krug?” 

Graham whirled, suddenly, 
raising his arm lest Clare try to 
intercept him. The girl made no 
movement. And Graham, after 
turning, halted and stood still. 

Krug stood directly behind 
him, his eyes levelled on Gra- 
ham’s face and his stunner lev- 
elled at his forehead. 
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“Very glad,” Krug said. 
“Veiy glad indeed.” He smiled 
at Clare. “But I’m a little sur- 
prised, too. I’d have thought this 
one might have put up more of 
a struggle. He’s disturbed, you 
know.” 

Clare nodded. “I took care of 
that. I persuaded him it was all 
a trick designed to deceive you. 
After that he was quite coopera- 
tive. I imagine he thought Doc 
here would save him.” 

“And so I shall.” The Psy- 
cho’s lizard-tongue licked at thin 
lips. 

Graham faced the girl. “Bomb 
you! Why didn’t you let me go 
over the side? At least I’d have 
had a quick death.” 

“You aren’t to die,” Clare told 
him. “Doc gave me my orders.” 

“And Krug gave me mine,” 
the Psycho said. 

“And Sigmond himself in- 
structed me,” Krug added. He 
grinned slowly. “We bear you no 
malice, Graham. So there will be 
no punishment. Only an adjust- 
ment.” 

“Adjustment?” Despite him- 
self, Graham could not repress 
the note of pleading in his voice. 
“I don’t want that. Believe me. 
I’d rather die — ” 

“Sigmond knows best,” Krug 
said. “As far as I’m concerned. 
I’d be only too happy to elim- 
inate you. But Sigmond insisted 
otherwise. You’re a Talent, re- 
member? And Talents are too 
scarce to be destroyed. Years 
have been invested in training 
you, and we can’t afford to be 
cheated of your creative poten- 


tial. You’ll be re-assigned to a 
project after a proper period of 
Therapy.” 

“Therapy? You mean I’m go- 
ing to be laundered, is that it?” 

“We’ll leave the matter up to 
Doc, here. He’s in charge.” Krug 
grinned again. “Actually, it’s 
lucky in a way that you bailed 
out when and where you did — 
made it all very convenient. Un- 
less Sigmond chose to treat you 
in Hollywood, chances are we’d 
have flown you down here any- 
way as a second choice. Doc gets 
a lot of special cases, don’t you. 
Doc?” 

The lizard-tongue flicked once 
more from between the smiling, 
parted lips. “That is correct.” 

Graham paled. “You mean 
this is a — Womb?” 

“Please.” The Psycho raised a 
hand. “Let us not descend to 
vulgarities, Graham. It is enough 
for you to know that you are 
now an inmate of an Insanatoi - 
ium.” 

Smiling graciously, he raised 
his hand in a languid motion 
and at the same time Graham 
felt Krug’s stunner beam him in 
the back. 

CHAPTER 9 

T he room was light and airy. 

Graham could glance out of 
the window at the ocean, or gaze 
through the door down the long 
corridor beyond, and there was 
no sense of confinement — un- 
less, of course, he attempted to 
open either the window or the 
door. The glass was quite immov- 
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able, and beyond it were the 
meshed screens. 

Food came up at regular in- 
tervals through the wall servi- 
tor. The furnishings were more 
than comfortable. In a way, it 
was as pleasant here as in his 
own apartment. 

When he’d recovered con- 
sciousness, he found a fresh 
supply of clothing laid out for 
him on the bed, and an ample 
wardrobe in the wall closet. 
Somebody had also seen fit to 
provide him with sigs, and dur- 
ing the second day of his en- 
forced stay he began to indulge 
in smoking. He’d never tried 
them before, but of course he 
knew what they were — oral- 
erotic tabagistic pacifiers, nam- 
ed in honor of Sigmund Freud, 
of course, who had smoked si- 
gars in the olden, golden days. 

But the biggest novelty lurk- 
ed in the cupboards, which Gra- 
ham investigated thoroughly on 
the second evening of his captiv- 
ity. 

They were filled with books. 
Actual books, bound and printed 
by ancient processes ; their pages 
yellowed and crumbling now, 
but still legible. Quite legible, in 
fact. Graham thus found one of 
his wildest fantasies come true 
— and without further ado, he 
settled down to an orgy of un- 
bridled reading. 

It was all pornography, of 
course, things he’d heard of 
vaguely but never seen and not 
quite believed in ; filthy stuff by 
writers named Asimov and 
Ileinlein and Bradbury which 


had once been openly peddled 
under the guise of “science fic- 
tion.” Despite his initial qualms, 
Graham found the material quite 
interesting from the clinical 
standpoint. After all, hadn’t his 
own work — Space Opera — orig- 
inally sprung from just such out- 
moded and obscene sources? 
That’s the way he’d always un- 
derstood it. 

But he could see why these 
sources had been outlawed. The 
Writing was suggestive in the 
extreme; consciously permeated 
with inhibition, repression, com- 
pulsion and obvious symbolism. 
It was unmistakably a product 
of the unclean mental attitude, s 
of the Twentieth Century, teem- 
ing with quaint, old-fashioned, 
but nevertheless dangerous no- 
tions. For example, the idea of 
space-travel was completely per- 
verted — these writers, while not 
minimizing the potential dan- 
gers, apparently did their best 
to make the idea sound attrac- 
tive! They also speculated on 
time-travel, and all from the 
standpoint of escapist fantasy. 
Some of the absurd attempts at 
prophecy, involving visions of a 
future peopled by “robots” and 
“cybernetics machines” were 
quite ludicrous in the light of 
actuality, but in other respects 
Graham could trace the genesis 
of many concepts practically 
paralleled in today’s Space 
Opera. The Bems were here, for 
example. Yes, as a technician, as 
a Talent, he had to admit the 
ancient pornographers deserved 
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credit for their imaginative ef- 
forts. It was their viewpoint 
which was warped and danger- 
ous. 

Throughout everything seem- 
ed to run absurd fantasies of 
omnipotence. The “heroes” were 
supposedly brilliant or at least 
superior intellects who neverthe- 
less reacted to stress in terms of 
physical aggression throughout 
the narratives. They kept com- 
ing back for more puni.shment 
repeatedly and even when ex- 
hausted they seemed capable of 
one last superhuman effort 
which resulted in ultimate tri- 
umph. It was a monstrous con- 
cept of humanity, but Graham 
found it oddly attractive, in a 
way. That was the danger, of 
course ; the temptation to iden- 
tify with such atypicalities. 
Such a “hero” would never, for 
example, allow himself to become 
involved in Graham’s present 
predicament. He would have eas- 
ily overcome that girl, Clare, and 
taken over the boat; sailed for 
some deserted island and escap- 
ed to — • 

Where? . 

That was the difference be- 
tween pornography and reality; 
there was no escape afforded in 
the latter. No “underground” of 
rebels waiting to overthrow au- 
thority. No wonder “science fic- 
tion” had been repressed and 
repudiated, along with the rest 
of the old-fashioned “litera- 
ture” ; entirely too much of it 
dealt with fantasies of aggres- 
sion directed against authority. 
And a great deal seemed to con- 


cern criticism of social attitudes 
and the .social order. Of course, 
as Graham realized, most of the 
criticism had been perfectly jus- 
tified; the point was that this 
form of wilting could be 
employed bj^ almost anyone as a 
weapon against any form of au- 
thority. Therein lay the real dan- 
ger. 

Why had he been allowed ac- 
cess to this material? This dis- 
turbed him. 

The question remained unan- 
swered. For five full days, Gra- 
ham saw no one. There was 
nothing to do but read. And so 
he read. Day dimmed to dark- 
ness and darkness dwindled into 
dawn, but still he was alone. No 
figures appeared against the 
landscape beyond the window, no 
faces loomed in the corridor past 
the doorway. The . longer he 
waited, the more apprehensive 
he became, and the more he took 
refuge from apprehension in the 
books. Perhaps that’s the way it 
had happened in the old day.s, 
when everybody read. They read 
because they were afraid ; be- 
cause they couldn’t stand the 
strain of waiting for the bombs 
to fall. But the ideas that 
brought the bombs were generat- 
ed and nurtured by the concepts 
in the books, and the more they 
read the more they ripened to 
aggression and rebellion. It wa.s 
a vicious cycle — no wonder the 
Psychos had outlawed all that 
pornographic trash ! Now the 
world was clean and sane — 

And they dumped the Socially 
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Secured in the sea. Was that 
clean and sane? 

Graham was still pondering 
the answer when Doc paid him 
a visit. 

The Psycho appeared outside 
the door on the morning of the 
sixth day and gestured with his 
hand. The door slid open and the 
small man entered. Since the ges- 
turing hand held a .stunner, Gra- 
ham made no effort to approach 
him. 

Doc nodded down and smiled, 
but the lizard-tongue did not ap- 
pear. 

“How are you feeling?” he 
asked. 

“Confused,” Graham an.swer- 
ed, truthfully. He glanced to- 
wards the cupboards. “Reading 
those books I found — ” 

“They were placed here for 
that purpo.se,” Doc said. “I hope 
you got a few ideas from them.” 

“But I don’t understand. This 
is a Womb, isn’t it? I’m going 
to be laundered — ” 

“I was expecting the books to 
do the job,” Doc said. “I thought 
they might help in reorienta- 
tion.” 

“Pornography?” 

“It used to be called fantasy,” 
Doc reminded him: “Rut under 
any label, it’s still the best ap- 
proach to understanding current 
realities that I know.” 

“What has an Insanatorium 
got to do with realities?” 

“Not much, in Hollywood or 
most of the other centers. But 
down here, we’ve learned to go 
our own way. The books have 
helped us immeasurably, I can 


assure you. So many of them 
dealt with tyrannies of the fu- 
ture, and possible rebellions 
against such tyrannies. No win- 
der they were banned, labelled 
pornographic. Anyone reading 
them would be bound to find cer- 
tain parallels wdth the present 
situation. Didn’t you?” 

Graham hesitated a moment. 
Then, “What do I have to lose?” 
he murmured. “Of course I did.” 

“Very well,” said Doc. “Con- 
sider yourself laundered.” lie 
slipped the stunner into his 
jacket and sat down. 

“But—” 

“I told you we didn’t operate 
the way they would in Holly- 
wood. Sigmond thinks we do, of 
course, and we try to keep him 
satisfied. That’s why -we had to 
go through with that liUle 
comedy the other night, for 
Krug’s benefit. He’ll report to 
Sigmond that you’ve been cap- 
tured and will be given the full 
treatment. That means you’re 
safe here for at least a few more 
weeks. By that time we’ll be 
ready to act.” 

“Wait a minute. What are you 
trying to tell me?” ” ' 

“Just what you should already 
have surmised from reading 
those books. That you’re in the 
hands of the rebels.” 

“Underground?” 

“Why not?” Doc shrugged. 
“Don’t you think it’s a good 
idea? You know now that this 
whole social order is built upon 
a lie. You saw what happened 
to the Socially Secured. Isn’t it 
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worthwhile to step in and change 
things ?” 

“Yes, but how can you expect 
to do anything?” 

Doc lit a sig. “I’ve been ask- 
ing that question for years,” he 
confessed. “When I came here, 
to take charge, I was armed with 
nothing but vague doubts. After 
I discovered the truth about the 
Socially Secured, those doubts 
were crystallized. What Clare 
told you is partly true. There’s 
no Brass base in this outlying 
area, beyond the Domes, and one 
of my duties as Psycho in charge 
is to send out boats when the 
Socially Secured flights come 
over — to make sure that no one 
escapes by any freak accident 
after being dumped. 

“Well, I send out the boats, 
but on rescue missions. We can’t 
save many; most of them are 
quite dead before they hit the 
water. But through the past ten 
years we’ve managed to bring 
in and revive over a hundred. 
Some of them are good recruits. 

“Then too, I’m in charge of 
four other Insanatoriums in this 
region, in addition to this one 
here. I’ve managed to pick up 
some interesting additions to 
our ranks. There are well over 
three hundred of us, now.” 

Graham blinked. “Three hun- 
dred, to deal with His MGMi- 
nence, and Sigmond? People like 
Hix and Ormsbee and Schwartz, 
and the millions behind them? 
They control everything from 
the top — ” 

Doc raised his hand. “You 


needn’t tell me. After all, I am a 
Psycho. I know the setup very 
well. And as you say, it is con- 
trolled most efficiently from the 
top. Nothing of importance is 
delegated. This is its greatest 
strength, and also its greatest 
weakness. Since the whole sys- 
tem depends upon holding the 
media of communication and in- 
formation, all we need do is take 
over on that level.” 

“But how can you expect to 
do it with three hundred old 
men and maniacs?” 

“They aren’t maniacs. Forget 
the orthodox Psycho definitions 
of aberration. All the values 
have been inverted, all the 
standard psychiatric precc]>t,s 
perv'erted. Today the Insanator- 
iums are virtually the last refuge 
of the sane. If they haven’t all 
been subject to shock-therapy 
and topectomy and lobotomy, 
just to dull them into submis- 
sion. It’s been years since psy- 
chotherapy has been used as a 
curative — the principal purpose 
of all therapy has been merely 
to destroy rebellion. No, some 
of our best minds, our most crea- 
tive minds, are in Insanatoriums. 
I’ve utilized their abilities, set 
up a few laboratories. We aren’t 
quite as helpless as you may 
imagine.” 

“You’re talking about war, 
then? You have new weapons to 
destroy the Domes?” Graham 
shook his head. “Frankly, I 
doubt if the end would justify 
the means.” 

“I doubted it, too, for many 
years, when that seemed to be 
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the only "ivay. Lately, other ave- 
nues have opened. But I wasn’t 
certain of our plans until you 
arrived.” 

“What have I got to do with 
it?” 

“You’re quite important,” Doc 
smiled. “In a month or so, you’ll 
be supposedly laundered and fit 
to return to duty. When the next 
flight comes down over the Gulf 
to dump, you’ll be able to return 
with them to Hollywood. That’s 
the way we’ll work it — through 
infiltration. You can handle the 
matter from the inside — ” 

Graham shook his head. “Non- 
sense! You’ve been reading too 
much of that pornography. One 
man against the Galactic Em- 
pire, eh?” He stood up. “Look, 
I’m in sympathy with your 
ideas. I’d like to see the present 
order overthrown. But I’m not 
going to tackle the job. If you 
don’t mind, I intend to help all 
I can, but from right here.” 

“Very well,” Doc said. “You’ll 
stay. But you’ll go.” 

“I don’t understand — ” 

“I told you we’d managed 
some rather clever innovations in 
our laboratory work, with the 
help of the technicians we re- 
cruited. I also told you that 
you’re quite important to the 
success of this plan. But perhaps 
the best way to make things ut- 
terly clear is through actual dem- 
onstration. I asked to have Con- 
sidine sent up here, and I believe 
he’s waiting outside now.” 

Doc .stepped over to the door. 
It slid open and he beckoned to 
a waiting figure outside. 


The man stepped into the 
room. 

“This is Considine,” Doc said. 

Graham heard the name, but 
he didn’t believe him. He kept 
staring at the smiling stranger 
before him — the stranger who 
wasn’t a stranger. 

“Pretty good job, eh?” Doc 
asked. “Now are you beginning 
to understand how we’ll work it ? 
Naturally, I expect you to brief 
Considine here very thoroughly 
in the weeks to come. He’ll have 
to become completely acquaint- 
ed with all the necessary data — 
you must cooperate all along the 
line. Then, when the time comes, 
he’ll be ready. Once he arrives 
in Hollywood, he knows what to 
do. It’s your job to sfee that he 
can manage to carry out his du- 
ties undetected.” 

Doc smiled and patted him on 
the shoulder. “No reason why 
you shouldn’t get started right 
away. From now on, you two will 
stay together ; there’s no time 
for delay. I’ve no doubt you’ll 
get along well with one another. 
After all, you have a great deal 
in common.” 

Then he made his exit, and left 
Graham standing there, staring 
at Considine. What he had said 
was all too true; they did have 
a lot in common. The trouble 
was, Graham couldn’t accept the 
stranger as Considine. The name 
just didn’t fit. 

Graham thought of the old 
books and shuddered. 

Call him robot. Call him an- 
droid. 
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Whatever he was, however he 
had been created — feature for 
feature, the creature named 
Considine was Graham’s identi- 
cal twin. 

CHAPTER 10 

I ’M NO monster,” Considine 
insisted. "I’m as human as 
you are. Here, feel my arm. It’s 
flesh, isn’t it?” 

“But your face — ” 

“There was a natural resem- 
blance to begin with. A little 
cosmetological work and some 
makeup helped. The big job now 
is to do as good a job on the in- 
side as was done on the exterior. 
That’s where you come in. 
You’re going to have to tell me 
all about yourself. And about 
your life in Laguna Dome.” Con- 
sidine smiled. “There’s a lot to 
catch up on — it’s been some 
years since I was Socially Se- 
cured.” 

“Doc rescued you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What did you do — before- 
hand? Back there?” 

"We’ll discuss it some other 
time. Eight now, there’s too 
much I’ve got to find out from 
you and we haven’t got much 
time. Doc insists that you give 
me every bit of data you can re- 
member; nothing is too trivial 
and inconsequential to be im- 
portant. Names, dates, conversa- 
tions, experiences you shared 
with others, details of your daily 
life and work.” 

“Think you can remember 
everything?” 


“He’ll supply us with a re- 
cording device.” 

“Tape or film?” 

“Something new. One of his 
patients, a man named Law- 
rence, came up with it. I’ll have 
it brought in. Don’t be afraid, 
now.” 

Graham wasn’t afraid, but he 
was a bit selfconscious when he 
saw the hypnotape. Considine set 
up the apparatus on a table ; they 
took chairs on either side, and 
then adjusted the head-clamps 
and electrodes. 

“You ma.y find it easier to talk, 
at first,” Considine said. “But 
just remember, you really don’t 
have to. All that’s necessary is 
that you think, that you remem- 
ber. It’s based on the free-asso- 
ciation principle, of cour.se. Elcc- 
troencephalographic patterns are 
set up mechanically ; the machine 
analyzes the rhythms, yours and 
mine, and then plots a sort of 
median beam, a common fre- 
quency we can both approximate. 
You’ll be on sending. I’ll be on 
receiving, so of course I can’t 
signal any questions. I’ll just de- 
pend on you transmitting your 
reveries. If anything needs clari- 
fying or supplementing, I can 
ask you for additional data after 
a session.” 

“But why is it called a hypno- 
tape?” Graham asked. “Isn’t it 
just mechanical thought-trans- 
mission?” 

“There’s a built-in signal, 
through the electrodes, to focus 
attention,” Considine explained. 
“The re.sult is definitely a hyp- 
notic state on the part of both 
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sender and receiver. This makes 
for maximum concentration, 
maximum ability to absorb im- 
pressions and information. But 
don’t worry about being caught 
in a trance. The device can be 
.set to break connection at any 
time. To begin with, I believe we 
ought to limit our sessions to 
an hour. Later on, when you’re 
more relaxed, wm can extend the 
length of contact if it seems ad- 
visable. Now don’t worry — the 
important thing is to use the 
machine just as it would be used 
in therapy; for imparting 
thoughts to the analyst through 
free fantasy. Let yourself go.” 

It wasn’t quite that simple, 
Graham told himself. To begin 
with, he had to accept the notion 
that such a transference was 
mechanically possible. Then he 
remehibered how' Sigmond had 
used the Ganz method on him, to 
make the fllmanalysis. That had 
worked, worked only too well. 
Graham shuddered as he sank 
back in his chair, heard the de- 
vice click on. 

The funny part of it was, the 
device clicked on inside his 
head. He closed his eyes to con- 
centrate, and felt a stirring be- 
neath his skull. Little waves of 
horripilation coursed through 
him, and then an alien rhythm 
obtruded. It was strong, steady, 
and oddly soothing. Somewhere 
outside he could feel himself re- 
laxing. There v/as no need to 
open his eyes and look around, 
no desire to. He could rest just 
by surrendering to the rhythm, 
and he wasn’t afraid any more. 


The rhythm was slow and peace- 
ful, slow and peaceful . . . 

And he didn’t have to talk, all 
he had to do was think. Think 
about anything that came into 
his head. About Zank, and about 
Warner. About his friends — 
Carson, Davis, Loeb. About his 
father, down in Gulfport, who 
wasn’t really down in Gulfport 
at all but who had gone down 
in the Gulf. Down in the Gulf 
with the Socially Secured, be- 
cause of Krug and men like 
Krug, the rats. Men like Arch- 
er, his MGMinence. MGMenace. 
Menace, the Bems in his work . . . 

He thought about his work, 
about his day-to-day routine 
back there under the Dome. He 
recalled his conversations with 
Zank, his talks with Wanda. No 
feeling of embarrassment now. 
He could recollect every detail. 
All the little things, things he 
had consciously forgotten, fell 
into place. He even remembered 
the individual movements of 
that new Psychiatric Suite; they 
were Trauma, Cathexis, Cathar- 
sis and Adjustment. He thought 
about the Fornivacation and 
Wanda’s glasses and his last job 
turned out for Space Opera . . . 

Click! 

Something shut off in his 
head, and the session was over. 
He had a moment of confusion, 
and then everything was all 
right once again. There was no 
self-consciousness, no aftermath 
of fatigue. 

Considine was jubilant. He 
began talking at once, and now 
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Graham was really startled ; out 
of the mouth of his double pour- 
ed his own thoughts, his own 
memories, literally verbatim. 

“You see?” Considine exulted. 
“It really does work. Now, I’ve 
got a few points I’d like to ask 
questions about — ” 

And he did, thus establishing 
a routine to which they both ad- 
hered during the days and weeks 
that followed. Aside from the 
hypnotic influence of the ma- 
chine, there was something defi- 
nitely compelling about the very 
process of self-revelation. By 
opening his mind and memories 
to Considine, Graham found 
that he was in turn becoming 
acquainted with himself. 

Once, when Doc stopped by to 
check on their progress, he said 
as much. “This is a wonderful 
adjunct to psychotherapy,” he 
told him. 

“I hope it will be,” Doc an- 
swered. “If we ever return to 
genuine therapeutic concepts 
again. Right now, of course, 
they use plenty of narcohypnosis 
and subliminal suggestion, but 
only for purposes of control.” 

“How did it all start, any- 
way?” Graham demanded. But 
Doe shook his head. 

“Can’t go into that now. No 
time. Later on, perhaps, we’ll 
have more chance to talk.” 

Graham didn’t wait for that 
opportunity to arise. During the 
third and final week of their 
daily sessions, he spoke to Con- 
sidine about it. 

They had reached a point 


where his double was reasonably 
satisfied with the progress they’d 
made; for several days, Consi- 
dine had ceased using the ma- 
chine and instead improvised a 
series of testing-periods, during 
which Graham fired que.stions 
and he supplied the answers. 

“I don’t think they’ll ever be* 
able to trip me up now,” Con.si- 
dine said. “I know as much 
about you as you do yourself.” 

“Probably more,” Graham ad- 
mitted. “I’ve recovered a lot of 
latent memories. And I’m grate- 
ful for them. You know, when 
Sigmond made his filmanalysis, 
everything .seemed so horrible — 
the infantile period especially. 
It’s as though he dredged up 
only the negative concepts; the 
fears, the blind aggressions, the 
feelings of inadequacy and inse- 
curity.” 

“That’s all he wanted to 
find,” Considine suggested. “He 
edited out the rest. Your feel- 
ings about your father, for ex- 
ample.” 

“My father.” Graham smiled. 
“Lewis was a great man. You 
must have noticed how many of 
my pleasant recollections center 
about him.” 

“Yes, I did notice,” Co7isidine 
said, softly. “You miss him, 
don’t you?” 

“Terribly.” Graham stood up, 
fumbling for a sig. “Oh, I know 
what such an admission would 
mean to the average Psycho. But 
I’m not ashamed. If 1 could only 
be half the man my father 
was — ” He faced Considine 
abruptly. “Why wouldn’t they 
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let me ? Why won’t they let any- 
one develop in the old patterns? 
How did it all start, when did 
it change, why?” 

Considine pointed upwards, 
his finger gesturing towards the 
window and stabbing at the 
sky. 

“Bombs,” he said. “They 
brought more than physical de- 
struction — they brought psychic 
destruction, too. The panic re- 
sulting from wholesale atomic 
and biological warfare caught 
the military and the industrial- 
ists unprepared. And the psy- 
chiatrists, already culture-heroes 
and authority-symbols in the 
1960s, took over. Actually, they 
were already in key positions. 
During the war, they nominally 
controlled all media of com- 
munication — the press, televi- 
sion, motion pictures, radio. 
Quaint devices, primitive by our 
standards, but quite effective for 
“psychological warfare” and 
completely controlled by govern- 
ment psychologists in charge of 
censorship and propaganda. 

“During the ensuing confusion 
after the war, they merely re- 
tained control, and augmented 
their positions of authority. As 
for so-called private industry, by 
this time almost every executive 
had his own personal analyst; 
these men merely pooled their in- 
fluence and took over smoothly to 
dictate policy. First they acted 
in an advisory capacity and then, 
as more and more so-called 
‘bosses’ or ‘big wheels’ cracked 
under the strain, the therapists 


moved into open control of busi- 
ness channels. You know some- 
thing of what followed, I’m sure. 

“The Declaration of Depend- 
ence abolished old-style political 
government, and the Psychos set 
out to establish a ‘sane’ world 
free of war and individual 
threats of aggression. Their ini- 
tial premise seemed sound 
enough. They pinpointed the 
sources of tension in the familial 
situation, romantic love, competi- 
tive economics, competitive re- 
ligion, nationalism. Using fear 
of technology and physical sci- 
ences as potential threats of fu- 
ture war, they developed new 
concepts based on a therapeutic 
social order. ‘Sanity’ became 
equated with ‘adjustment’ and 
what was that but conformity 
and obedience to Psycho dic- 
tates ? 

“There wasn’t much attempt 
to develop psychiatry or psycho- 
analysis any further. While it 
had once been freely admitted 
that mental therapy was still in 
the experimental stage, it was 
now postulated that the Science 
of the Mind was exact and or- 
dained. They freely discarded 
anything which seemed contra- 
dictory or obscure ; there was no 
more experimentation with ESP 
or PSI, for example. A lot of the 
work of Freud, Adler, Jung and 
the others was ignored or actual- 
ly suppressed. This wasn’t too 
difficult, because by this time 
they’d started banning books and 
distorting the educational proc- 
ess. Narchohypnosis, perfected 
during the war, was a great aid 
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to power. Birth-conditioning fol- 
lowed. Subliminal perception was 
freely employed — but I needn’t 
tell you that, I’m sure. 

“What gradually evolved was a 
drugged society. The Domes 
were built, to protect survivors 
from radioactivity, and no one 
hostile to the Psychos was per- 
mitted asylum in them. The reb- 
els stayed outside and perished. 

“Within the Domes, the new 
era really began. Atomic power 
and jet propulsion were develop- 
ed, hydroponics became a neces- 
sary survival-technique, but no 
free research was permitted in 
the field of physical sciences. 
Rocket and space-flight experi- 
ments ended, because they were 
associated with weapons and the 
thi-eat of destruction. There was 
an end to ‘free enterprise’ and 
‘communism’ alike, for the same 
reason. The surviving population 
was conditioned to believe they 
lived in a world without war, 
murder, suicide or aberration. 
Here in the Ideal States of 
America, the worker started out 
with birth-conditioning for im- 
mediate adjustment, lived as a 
w'ard of the state in a univercity, 
graduated to a farmarea or in- 
dustarea, dwelt in a suburban- 
nex, visited consumarkets for 
pleasure, and ended up Socially 
Secured at fifty.” 

“Murder,” said Graham, soft- 
ly. “Living a lie and dying a lie.” 

“Remember they’re not vil- 
lains,” Considine answered. 
“They tried to cope with a real 
situation as best they knew. The 


panic after the war created an 
emergency; someone had to take 
immediate and decisive action. 
Military and civil authorities 
failed, so the medical authorities 
took over. Building the Domes 
was a great initial achievement, 
and a necessity, too. Two-thirds 
of the entire country, three- 
quarters of the entire world, was 
seared by radioactivity. Epidem- 
ics wiped out virtually the entire 
population of Europe, Asia, 
South America — ^wherever sur- 
vivors huddled in masses. The 
Domes brought physical security. 
The Psychos imposed a secure 
social order. They tried to re- 
build society along idealistic 
lines. But they had to work too 
fast, there wasn’t enough to work 
with. 

“Did you know that they did 
try to establish colonies for the 
Socially Secured at first, here in 
the south? But they lacked the 
necessary manpower, the neces- 
sary industrial output to support 
the project. It was too expcn.sive, 
so eventually they just set up the 
present system.” 

“But why did they have to? 
Why enforce retirement at fifty? 
Why not let men live out their 
natural span?” Graham demand- 
ed. “They can open the Domes 
now. The threat of radioactivity 
is over. This country could sup- 
port a larger population.” 

““I don’t know,” Considine 
sighed. “‘I really dont know. 
You’ll have to ask somebody 
else.” 

A few weeks beforehand, this 
suggestion would have seemed 
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abstircl to Graham. But he was 
no longer a prisoner, now. After 
his daily sessions with Considine, 
he found he was free to come 
and go as he pleased. 

Life in the Insanatorium and 
on the Key was complex. Graham 
found that Doc hadn’t lied : he 
and his people, here and in the 
neighboring institutions on ad- 
joining Keys, had set up an elab- 
orate system of experimentation 
and preparation. Behind the pro- 
tective regimen of Psycho con- 
trol, which was maintained solely 
for the purpose of deceiving vis- 
iting Brass, the rebel group was 
determined and dedicated. Each 
month the boats went out when 
the jets went over, and each 
month Krug or his counterparts 
paid a courtesy-call or made a 
perfunctory tour of inspection. 
There was never anything amiss ; 
during these interludes the pa- 
tients were kept in confinement, 
the Psychos and Technos and 
Egghead personnel went about 
their accustomed duties. But in 
between, there were no distinc- 
tions and no pretenses of main- 
taining an Insanatorium — ex- 
cept, of course, when Doc made 
his regular telereports to head- 
quarters ill the East or out in 
Hollywood. 

Doc (whose real name, Gra- 
ham discoverved, was Lee) ex- 
plained Hie situation tcr.sely. “It 
didn’t ha]ipcn overnight,’’ he 
said. “Took years to gradually 
transform an actual Insanatori- 
um into the present pattern. Had 
to weed out a lot of the former 


personnel here. A few we indoc- 
trinated. Others we — ^eliminat- 
ed.” He zipped a finger across his 
throat and smiled, not at all 
pleasantly. “We’ve had to lie and 
cheat and steal and smuggle in 
material for our lab work. Built 
’em underground, of course. And 
for a long time we didn’t have 
sufficient staff-members to func- 
tion. But we’ve recruited patients 
and survivors, as I told you, and 
for the past few years there’s 
been no problem.” 

“But are you sure no one sus- 
pects?” 

“Fairly certain. After all, we 
do effect some ‘cures’ here. That’.s 
a necessary .safe-guard, you know 
— every month or so, we get new 
patients for treatment. The ma- 
jority, I’m happy to say, are like 
yourself ; Talents and other non- 
conformists. Most of them are 
quite eager to enlist in the cause. 
The other, s — ” Doc made the zip- 
ping gesture again. 

“Some of the Talents we re- 
tain, as incurables. Others we 
‘cure’ and send back to their for- 
mer posts. So you see, the process 
of infiltration has already begun. 
All over the Domes, in various 
capacitie.s, we have men working 
and waiting. They each know 
what to do when the time comes. 
What we needed, though, w'a.s 
someone like yourself— -a man 
who could get into Hollywood. Be- 
ing away from that area, our In- 
sanatoriums never got any Tal- 
ents who were stationed around 
there. And we need at least one, 
to work on the top level. He’ll set 
everything off according to plan.” 
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“Just what is your plan? I still 
don’t see — ” 

“It’s better that you don’t, at 
tlie moment. Considine knows 
what his role will be. We did a 
good job on him, didn’t we?” 

“Remarkable. I still can’t get 
over the resemblance. For that 
matter, I don’t understand — ” 

“Sorry.” Doc’s voice was 
brusque. “Too busy, now. I’ll ex- 
plain another time.” 

Graham had no doubt that he 
spoke the truth. Doc was indeed 
busy. Everyone was very active 
and busy here. 

A trip through the under- 
ground laboratory areas convinc- 
ed him of that much. 

Clare took him through. She 
was spending as much time as 
possible with him these days — 
whenever he wasn’t occupied in 
.sessions with Considine, and 
whenever she could get away 
from her clerical staff-work a.s 
one of Doc’.s assistants. 

She introduced him to a num- 
ber of men working on the lab 
projects, and Graham soon real- 
ized that Doc hadn’t lied about 
their abilities. There were Tech- 
no.s and Talents from Domes 
throughout the eastern area, and 
a surprising number of men and 
women over fifty. 

At first Graham found himself 
uneasy in their presence. Clare 
noticed, of course, and comment- 
ed upon it. 

“What’s wrong with you?” she 
asked, after an intervievw with a 
gray-haired Techno who had 
been explaining his work on sen- 


sory tracks for a Realie. "You 
were scarcely civil to that man.” 

“I can’t help it,” Graham con- 
fessed. “It’s just that I’m not 
used to being around senile peo- 
ple.” 

“Senile? He’s only fifty-six.” 

“Nobody’s that old, except on 
top level. And he seemed so nerv- 
ous.” 

“Nervous? You’d be nervous, 
too — remember what he’s been 
through ! He was gassed, dropped 
into the sea, and drowning when 
our boat picked him up two yeaivs 
ago. He really needed genuine 
therapy from Doc when he ar- 
rived here. But there’s certainly 
nothing seriou.sly wrong with 
him now — you seem to have been 
impressed by what he told you 
about his work.” 

“Of course, I was impre.ssed,” 
Graham admitted. “The whole 
setup is impressive. Why, you’ve 
got a technical staff here that can 
turn out Realies to compete with 
anything they do in Hollywood! 
Just duplicating the nece.s.sary 
equipment mu.st have been a 
major job — nobody’s allowed to 
even touch the machinery in the 
Domes except the Technos di- 
rectly in charge. Why, I’ve been 
a Talent for years and half of 
the instruments here I wa.s never 
permitted to see at Laguna.” 

“The people you call senile are 
the ones who built them for us,” 
Clare said. 

“But why? What’s their pur- 
pose? Are you making Realies 
here?” 

“Not yet,” the girl answered. 
“When the time comes — " 
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“Can’t you tell me what the 
plans are?” 

Clare shook her head. 

She shook it again when Gra- 
ham, wandering through the un- 
derground labyrinth of air-con- 
ditioned passages, attempted to 
enter a doorway at the far end of 
a remote passage. 

“We can’t go in there,” she ex- 
plained. “Off limits.” 

“Off limits? But why?” 

“Medical research. Their labs 
are separated.” She smiled and 
took his hand. “Now, don’t ask 
me what kind of research they’re 
doing, because I’m not allowed to 
answer that, either. Doc will ex- 
plain, soon.” 

Graham got the same evasive 
answer from Considine, during 
their next session together. 

“That’s not my department,” 
he said. “Let Doc tell you. It all 
ties in with the plan.” 

“Plan!” Graham scowled. 
“That’s all I hear about — this 
my.sterious 'plan’. How can he 
expect to take over the Domes 
and upset the established order 
from down here? What’s he do- 
ing, trying to invent some kind 
of death-ray, some secret weapon 
out of those old science fiction 
books? Maybe Doc needs a little 
therapy himself.” 

“Perhaps you do,” Considine 
.said, gently. “Why don’t you go 
to Doc and ask him?” 

In the end, that’s just what 
Graham did. 

He confronted the older man 
in his own office-apartments the 
following evening. 


“Good to see you,” Doc said. "I 
was just about to suggest we get 
together for a talk. According to 
reports received today, the time 
for action has arrived. And our 
plans call for — ” 

“Your plans?” Graham grim- 
aced. “I suppose I was right. 
You’ve come up with some kind 
of secret weapon, haven’t you ? A 
secret weapon to destroy the sys- 
tem?” 

“Indeed we have,” said Doc. 

“What is it, anti-gravity? A 
disintegrator? Are you going to 
blast the Domes? Remember, I’m 
a Talent. I know all about Mad 
Scientists. Oh, I think I've al- 
ready guessed your precious 
plan. You intend to send Consi- 
dine back to Laguna in- my place, 
smuggle him into Hollywood 
from there, and let him blow the 
whole place to bits. He’ll have the 
secret weapon, won’t he?” 

Doc nodded, smiling. “You’re 
partially right, of course,” he an- 
swered. “We do intend to send 
Considine back as your substi- 
tute, and we do expect him to get 
to Hollywood — I’m sure Sigmond 
would insist on a personal inter- 
view with a Talent before con- 
sidering it safe to restore him to 
active duty. But there won’t be 
any melodramatic nonsense about 
blowing the place to bits.” 

“I thought you admitted Con- 
sidine will have the secret 
weapon?” 

“And so he shall,” Doc said. 
“The only weapon that can pos- 
sibly destroy the present order.” 

“What kind of a weapon is 
that?” 
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“Haven’t you discovered that 
for yourself yet?” Doc smiled 
again. “The secret weapon is — 
Youth!” 

CHAPTES 11 

L et me put it this way,” Doc 
said. “When psychologists 
and social scientists attempted to 
analyze the sources of aggres- 
sion, back in the old days, they 
missed the really important one. 
Probably because they were so 
closely involved in the pattern 
themselvevs that they w'ere un- 
able to realize just how" all-en- 
compassing it was. Whatever the 
reasons, they did miss. They fail- 
ed to recognize that the basic 
struggle in old-fashioned society 
was not that of Capital versus 
Labor, or Male versus Female, or 
Civil Authority versus Military 
Authority, or even Science versus 
Religion. 

“The big clash was simply 
Youth versus Age. 

“It must have started about 
the same time as psychology-wor- 
ship, over a hundred years ago. 
It wa.s largely the wor-k of the 
old radio-television-motion pic- 
ture-advertising cliques. Slowly 
but surely, at first probably by 
accident and then more and more 
consciously and deliberately, they 
created a Youth Cult here in the 
old United States of America. 
They made a fetish of adoles- 
cence. 

“You can see it in their an- 
cient films, their ancient books, 
their ancient advertisements ; the 
theme is implicit and unmistak- 


able. Nothing worthwhile, ac- 
cording to this premise, ever hap- 
pened to ‘old people’ or the ‘mid- 
dle-aged’. All romance, adventure 
and achievement were the prov- 
ince and prerogative of youth 
alone. Back in the middle yoar.s 
of the Twentieth Century, every- 
one wanted, above all else, to 
‘look young’. It was an age of 
crew-cut hair styles, of juvenile 
slang, of music written for and 
by adolescents and delivered by 
adolescents to celebrate adoles- 
cent supremacy. Business, indus- 
try and the armed forces all 
solicited youth, but offered little 
opportunity to any newcomer 
over the age of forty. Tt wa.s lil- 
erally a social crime to he ‘old’ 
unless one was in a position of 
wealth and iww'er. 

“The few attaining such status 
were resented by the young peo- 
ple beneath them — indeed, the 
whole competitive economy work- 
ed to increase the friction be- 
tween youth and ago. The elderly 
poor were resented as an eco- 
nomic burden; the elderly I’ich 
were an economic menace. In 
either ease, old age was hated. 

“After the W’ar, and the Decla- 
ration of Dependence, the .same 
condition prevailed in the new 
social order. A few powerful old- 
sters remained safe and secure 
on top, and the many indigents 
were doomed to exile and murder. 
The present disposition of the 
Socially Secured is merely a logi- 
cal extension of the attitudes and 
modes of earlier times — ^when ol<l 
people were sfentenced to drag 
out their declining years on state 
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charity or the grudging bounty 
of their offspring.” 

Graham sighed. “I know it’s 
true,” he said. “But you’d think 
the Psychos would recognize it. 
Haven’t they tried to eliminate 
killing and hatred?” 

“You know better than that,” 
Doc answered. “All they’ve really 
done is channelize aggressions 
which might otherwise be direct- 
ed against their own authority. 
That’s why we have the Sadies — 
what are they but psychodrama 
units where people are permitted 
to torture and destroy dummies 
and vent their pent-up aggres- 
sions as catharsis? That’s the 
reason for the Playdiums. Look 
at your own field — the emotion- 
picture, and 4D auto-erotic sexa- 
phones ! Remember the manicycle 
duels; merely a natural sequen- 
tial development of the old auto- 
motive days when motorists 
drove in savage and suppressed 
hatred of their fellows on the 
open roads. And what of the sex- 
ual outlets — the Fornivacations 
and the Libidose? 

“Of course, even these devel- 
opments haven’t really solved the 
situation. The Psychos still had 
to create the Womb and the In- 
sanatorium to take care of non- 
conformists and avoid the dan- 
ger of questioning or open re- 
volt. They think they’re secure 
now, because they’ve drained off 
all the rebel elements in the pop- 
ulation, but they’re wrong. Top 
ranks are really weak — it’s a case 
of too many Chiefs and not 
enough introverts. And that’s 


where our opportunity lies. All 
their control is centered in the 
channels of communication. If 
we can commandeer those chan- 
nels — ” 

“Then what? You expect to de- 
luge the Domes with counter- 
propaganda?” 

“No,” Doc murmured. “We’re 
done with deception. All that’s 
needed is tell the truth. We’ll 
wait until the next flight comes 
over; it’s due in just a couple of 
days now. This time we’ll do 
more than send out the boats for 
rescue. The vessels will be equip- 
ped for recording. We’ll be tak- 
ing Realies of everything that 
happens — we’ll show the actual 
fate of the Socially Secured. 
What do you suppose will happen 
when we beam those Realies out 
from Hollywood to every screen 
in the country?” 

“But how will you get to 
Hollywood, how will you gain ac- 
cess to the beaming centers?” 

“That part is easy,” Doc as- 
sured him. “Wait and see.” He 
grinned. “A week from today, if 
all goes well, we’ll be in Holly- 
wood and we’ll control the 
media.” 

“Just like that, eh?” Graham 
sighed. “And supposing I believe 
it’s possible, supposing it actual- 
ly happens — then what? Do you 
really imagine that just by ex- 
posing the murder of the Socially 
Secured you’re going to win 
over a psychologically-condition- 
ed population ? It’s too simple to 
be sound.” 

“Of course. But I told you we 
had another weapon. Youth — ” 
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He paused and turned as Clare 
entered. 

“The reports just came,” she 
said. “The Jets are taking off 
now. They’re due over us in 
three hours !” 

“Now? But I was told the 
flight was scheduled for the end 
of the week.” 

“I know. Something must have 
happened to step up the pro- 
gram.” 

“Three hours!” Doc shook his 
head. “We have no time for ade- 
quate preparation. I’ll have to 
call a general assembly at once.” 

“I’ve already put the message 
through. We’ll meet below in ten 
minutes.” Clare nodded. 

“And your detail?” 

“The crews will be on the 
boats, and the equipment mount- 
ed and in place.” 

“Good.” Doc rose and beckoned 
to Graham. “You’ll come with 
me,” he said. 

And so it was, in the meeting 
area beneath the Insanatorium, 
that Graham learned the first 
steps in what was to come. The 
entire personnel had assembled, 
and when he glanced at the ear- 
nest faces surrounding him he 
was conscious of suppressed ex- 
citement but no surprise, no con- 
sternation. This was expected; 
this was what everyone had been 
waiting for. 

Doc’s briefing was a mere ver- 
bal shorthand ; they already 
knew what to do, for everything 
had been planned and rehearsed. 

The boats were going out 
manned by full technical crews, 


to record the dumping of the So- 
cially Secured. Every detail had 
been carefully anticipated, each 
man had been assigned his set 
task. 

But that was only the first part 
of the program. After the re- 
cordings were made, when the 
jets prepared to wheel back for 
their return flight — 

“No!” Graham gasped, from 
his place in the assemblage at 
Clare’s side. “It’ll never work! 
It isn’t possible!” 

“It must!” Clare whispered, 
furiously. “Don’t you see that it’s 
our one opportunity? That’s why 
you and Considine went through 
all this. And he’s not the only 
one. Each man selected has been 
individually briefed and trained. 
Within a few hours now, we’ll be 
in command.” 

“I’ll believe it when I see it,” 
Graham murmured. 

“All right, you can see it,” the 
girl replied. “Come along with 
me on my boat, if you like.” 

And he did. 

The warning signal sounded, 
and the meeting dispersed in 
confusion; an efficient, highly- 
organized confusion. For Clare 
hadn’t lied — each man and 
woman had a place and a pur- 
pose. Fully a hundred of them 
manned the dozen tiny vessels 
that edged out from their moor- 
ing-places and into the dark 
waters of the Gulf. Their move- 
ments directed and coordinated 
by signals from a scanner-system 
mounted in the lead-ship, they 
crept away from the shore and 
fanned out in a broad and sweep- 
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ing semi-circle some miles dis- 
tant from the cluster of Keys. 

The night was dark and moon- 
less, and a chill breeze played 
acro.ss the foam-crested waves. 
Standing at Clare’s side against 
the rail, Graham stared out at 
the roiling water. Sky and sea 
inundated him in immensity. 

For the first time in years — 
perhaps for the first time in his 
entire life — he caught a glimpse 
of true perspective. Once there 
had been the glory that was 
Greece, and its galleys had roam- 
ed afar, only to vanish beneath 
the waves. The triremes of 
mighty Kome had foundered in 
darkling waters, and in the north 
the dragon-ships went down to 
doom. The might of nations — the 
fleets of France, the armadas of 
Spain, the galleons of Portugal 
and the lordly lines of the Brit- 
ish man-of-war had vanished in 
their turn, and so had the proud 
battleships and the sleek atomic 
subs of a latter day. For they 
were only toys and their masters 
were but children, playing at war 
and government. They came and 
vanished, but the waves endured, 
and the eternal sea claimed them 
all. Kingdoms and nations 
drowned, were swallowed up in 
the sea of history where their 
])assing caused scarcely a ripple. 

Graham thought of all the fine 
words, the fanciful phrases, the 
facilcly-formulated philosophy he 
had heard in recent weeks. He 
knew now that it was without 
meaning or significance. What 
was meaningful was the devour- 


ing sea, what was significant was 
the engulfing night around him. 
And as on the sea, so on the land. 
All through the ages, all over the 
surface of the earth, men fought 
their battles — for king and coun- 
try, for government and religion 
— a thousand concepts of right 
and wrong and truth and justice 
and freedom. It mattered not to 
the earth who won or who lost, 
for in the end earth claimed them 
all. Victor and victim alike went 
down into dust in the end, and 
of their boasts and battle-cries, 
of their creeds and concepts, not 
an echo remained. And here on 
the sea, the waters whirled and 
waited to welcome them in the 
eternal embrace of oblivion. 

There are times when such 
thoughts come to all men, and 
when they do there is only one 
source of surcease; to cling to 
the flesh as the sole symbol of sal- 
vation. And so it was tfiat Gra- 
ham turned to Clare, and she 
pressed against him, and in her 
response was the illusion of the 
reality he craved. This is real, 
he told himself. Forget the phi- 
losophies and the psychology , 
forget all the ologies and isms. 
Measure life in its moments. 

As he held her, savoring her 
surrender, the odd and alien 
thought obtruded. He remember- 
ed Sigmond’s filmanalysis, and 
his subsequent experiences; he 
remembered Considine and the 
hypnotape and the long conversa- 
tional sessions. Had it all been 
a form of autoanalysis, in a way? 
Had he actually learned some- 
thing about himself, learned to 
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establish a viewpoint and an 
identity distinct from that im- 
posed by pressure and pattern? 
In the Domes, men didn’t con- 
sider themselves the pawns of 
Nature; when they embraced 
women it was merely to seek sen- 
sation for its own sake. Perhaps 
it was important that all men be 
given, once again, an opportu- 
nity like this — to stand under a 
sullen sky and consider their 
own unimportance, to cleave unto 
the flesh of their own kind in a 
search for strength as well as for 
fleeting fulfilment. 

If so, then what lay ahead was 
worth fighting for. Freud and 
Jung and Reik and Adler would 
never approve of such immature 
antism. But they and their fol- 
lowers were not gods — they were 
men. And the men who came aft- 
er them had twisted their teach- 
ings and distorted their theories 
into a dogma of deceit. Condi- 
tioned civilization was a farce. It 
was better to be a berserker Vi- 
king facing death on a dark sea 
than an unthinking drone in a 
Dome whose ironic destiny would 
be death in the same dark sea — 
but not death by choice, merely 
death by decree. 

And Clare, like all women in 
all times, in the arms of all men, 
opened her eyes and whispered, 
“What are you thinking about?” 

“The future,” Graham an- 
swered. 

“The future?” 

“Yes. For the first time. I’m 
beginning to feel that there is a 
future.” 

She opened her mouth to reply, 


but the answer came from over- 
head. In throbbing sussuration, 
the jets droned. 

Clare sprang to her feet and 
hurried below. “The lights!” she 
cried. The crew members were 
already at work, and the beams 
swept across the waters. And 
now, as the droning from the 
skies deepened into thunder, the 
lights flashed forth from every 
vessel, flaming against the flar- 
ing facets of the waves. 

Graham stood at the rail and 
Clare rejoined him there. Now 
it was merely a matter of wait- 
ing. 

There was 710 recording instal- 
lation or equipment on this little 
vessel, but Graham knew what 
must be taking place on some of 
the other craft. Techno teams 
were tracking the jets on their 
course, filming the flight in full 
sensory range. Lenses and 
prisms pierced the night, captur- 
ing each impi’ession overhead. 
Now the jets were poised, now 
the hatches were opening above, 
and the bodies came hurtling 
down into doom and darkness. 

This was the way ; the way to 
oblivion. But there would be no 
oblivion, for the recordings reg- 
istered each instant and incident. 

Now some of the boats edged 
out of the perimeter and into the 
circle of luminance. Brass in the 
jets above would not be alarmed ; 
it was the duty of these ships to 
search the waters for possible 
survivors. They could not know 
that the camera crews were film- 
ing a documentary of death. 
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At a command from Clare, 
their vessel turned and bobbed 
away from the circle. It was fol- 
lowed by a dozen others. 

“But aren’t you going to look 
for survivors?” Graham asked. 

She shook her head. “No time. 
Let the others do it. We’ll heed 
every man when the jets come in. 
Doc must be signalling them 
now.” 

“You mean, he wants them to 
land?” 

“Of course. You heard the 
plan. They’re to pick up the re- 
turnees from the Insanatorium 
and take them back as cured, for 
reassignment to duty. And when 
they hear that you’re one of 
them — ” 

“Me?” 

“Considine, of course. He goes 
back in your place, remember? 
And there’ll be others. Enough to 
insure that the films and tracks 
are smuggled aboard the jets. 
Enough to infiltrate the Domes, 
make contact with our people 
who are already planted there, 
waiting to act. Next time we’ll 
send more, and the time after 
that, still more. Six months from 
now, maybe less, everything will 
be ready. We can strike, then. 
But this is the first step — ^to get 
some of our people back, to get 
Considine into Hollywood. He 
knows who to contact when he 
gct.s there — ” 

Graham attempted to reply, 
but the vibration overhead was 
deafening. The jets had been 
signalled ; they were wheeling in 
for a landing on the Key. 


The vessel headed for its har- 
bor. 

As they disembarked, Graham 
started up the path along the side 
of the mooring-area, but Glare 
put her hand on his arm. 

“Wait here,” she said. “You 
mustn’t be seen. Remember, they 
are coming to escort ex-patients 
back to their Domes. Some will 
go to Nework, some to Sanloo — 
but Considine goes straight to 
Hollywood. Until he’s left, you’ve 
got to keep out of sight.” 

“But don’t I even get a chance 
to say good-bye?” Graham hesi- 
tated. “I feel it’s important. 
We’ve been so close to one an- 
other. In a way, it’s like losing 
a part of myself — ” 

“I know. But it is more impor- 
tant that the plans go through. 
Now, wait here. I’ll come back 
for you after it’s safe.” 

Clare slipped away and Gra- 
ham stood alone in the night. He 
edged into the shadow of the 
dockside sheds and lit a sig, try- 
ing to compose himself. Too 
much w'as happening, too quick- 
ly. The jets had come, and the 
plan was operating; he’d found 
Clare, and now he was going to 
lose Considine. He’d told the 
truth about his feelings; it was 
as though he were losing a part 
of himself, and a very vital part. 
Considine was his double, his — 
what was the word in the fan- 
tasy books? — his doppelganger. 
He had shared so much of his 
inner being with the other man 
that a psychic duality of identi- 
fication had been established. 
And there was more to it than 
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that ; a stronger feeling, a latent 
content of emotion. More and 
more, in their weeks together, he 
had come to realize how closely 
Considine shared not only his 
knowledge but his thought-proc- 
esses. So very frequently he’d 
found the other man literally an- 
ticipating his own words, his own 
reactions. Now, for some vague 
reason, he felt impelled to share 
his latest rcspon.ses. He wanted 
to tell Considine about Clare, 
wanted to talk to him about the 
events to come. With a shock, he 
realized that he’d never gotten 
around to discussing Considine’s 
past life, or his personal prob- 
lems. And they had never dis- 
cussed the problem of invading 
the Domes. There was danger for 
Considine in days to come, and 
yet the self-effacing man had 
never mentioned it. That was the 
thing which disturbed Graham 
the most, he realized ; Considine 
had been so completely self-effac- 
ing. He had applied himself whol- 
ly to the problem of eliminating 
his own personality and adopting 
that of Graham. Why was he so 
dedicated? How could any man 
make such a sacrifice ? 

In his preoccupied introver- 
sion, Graham had never really 
given the matter a thought. Now 
he realized that he had under- 
gone a unique experience with a 
remarkable man. He wanted to 
see him again, wanted to tell him 
so. And there was something else, 
something even more important, 
buried just below the threshold 
of consciousness. Another reason 
for saying good-bye — 


But Clare was right. He must 
keep out of sight. Most particu- 
larly now, because the jets had 
landed, and the men were com- 
ing. Just a few of them, of 
course; not Hie entire crews of 
the six in the Heel, — gazing up at 
the floodlighted area before the 
Insaiiatorium buildings he could 
see a group of about a dozen 
khaki-clad Brass moving along 
the walks. Something about the 
outthrust head of the man in 
the lead triggered a reaction of 
recognition. 

Krug was with them! 

Yes, now he could see the pro- 
file under the lights. Krug was 
here, to escort Considine to 
Hollywood. And if he recognized 
the deception — 

But he wouldn’t. Considine had 
been briefed. He’d play his role 
perfectly. There w-as no danger. 
Or was there? 

Graham grimaced. No danger? 
There were a thousand dangers 
How could one man, or any group 
of men, get away with a stun! 
like this? How could he face 
Krug, and Sigmond, and Warner, 
and Zank — people who knew Gra- 
ham well, who were on the alert 
to observe the slightest defection 
from their rigid concept of the 
norm ? 

He found himself pacing along 
the walk after the group had 
disappeared into the building. He 
couldn’t help it ; he couldn’t stand 
still. Oh, he’d kept out of sight. 
But he had to see, had fo knov' 
what was happening inside. Doc’s 
office — that’s where they ali must 
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be. If there was no one in the 
outer corridors, perhaps he could 
slip into the adjoining room. 
Then he could at least hear what 
was going on. There was no harm 
in that ; there’d be no danger in- 
volved. 

Nor was there. The corridor 
was deserted, and he slipped past 
the closed door unnoticed, his 
muffled footsteps muted by the 
sound of voices from within. He 
gained access to the next room 
and switched on the light. Tip- 
toeing over to the connecting 
door, he stooped to listen. 

They were all inside; he could 
hear them. Must be quite a crowd 
- -a dozen Brass from the jets, 
l)lus an equal number of Doc’s 
people. And he could hear Doc, 
and Krug, and Considine. Or was 
it himself? Again, a wave of 
sensation he could not identify 
swept over him as he heard Con- 
sidine speaking, speaking levelly 
and easily, in his voice. The man 
was a master-mimic. 

“ — quite fit again,” Considine 
was .saying. “I’m sorry to have 
caused all this disturbance.” 

— no need to feel that way.” 
Graham I’ecognized Krug’s deep- 
er tones. “Sigmond is most anx- 
ious to see you before deciding 
on a new assignment. Perhaps a 
change — ” 

“ — learned a number of things. 
As a Talent — ” 

Graham pressed his ear 
against the door. Considine was 
speaking so softly, so casually, 
that it was hard to catch more 
than an occasional phrase. He 


closed his eyes, concentrating in 
an effort to hear the rest. 

And that, of course, was his 
mistake. He realized it the mo- 
ment the hand grasped his shoul- 
der. He hadn’t heard the outer 
door open, hadn’t heard the big 
man cross the room towards him. 
Now he opened his eyes and 
stared upwards at the smiling 
stranger. 

He knew that smile, knew that 
face. Long ago, on a roof in 
Hollywood, with Wanda, he’d 
been introduced to the big man. 
He was one of Sigmond’s Medics. 

“West!” he said. 

“That’s right, Graham. How 
nice of you to remember.” 

“But — ” 

“Sigmond sent me down to 
escort you on your return trip. 
I imagined Krug had already lo- 
cated you. He’s next door now, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes— that is—” 

“Shall we join him, then? I 
know he’s impatient to see you.” 

Graham nodded, stepping back. 
If he could jump this man, now, 
quickly — 

West gestured politely with his 
left hand. And then Graham saw 
that his right hand held a stun- 
ner. 

“We might as well use this en- 
trance,” West said, still smiling. 
“After you, Graham.” 

Graham found the activator- 
button on the side of the door. 
His thumb went forward to press 
it. Then he whirled, and brought 
up his hand. The thumb dug it- 
self between West’s eyes. His 
other hand went for the wind- 
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pipe. West reeled back, bringing 
up the stunner to sweep in a 
blind arc, Graham’s knee lashed 
out and caught West on the 
wrist. The stunner clattered to 
the floor as West fell back 
against a desk. Then Graham 
was on top of him, both thumbs 
gouging into the big man’s neck. 
West threshed and threw him 
off. Graham stepped back to 
scoop up the stunner. And then — 

The door to the next room 
opened, and he heard Krug’s 
voice from behind him. 

“What’s going on here?” 

He had the stunner now, but 
his face was in the light. 

“Graham!” Krug was shout- 
ing. “What kind of bombed non- 
sense is this ? Two of you — ” 

Graham turned, raising his 
weapon. And then something ex- 
ploded between his fingers. Krug 
wasn’t using a stunner. He had 
an old-fashioned gun. 

“Look out!” 

It was Doc’s voice, and barely 
discernible in the sudden roar of 
voices. Graham went back 
against the wall as somebody 
shoved Krug from behind. The 
second shot went wild, but then 
the gun levelled again. This time 
he wouldn’t miss. The others 
stood in the doorway, watching. 

“Krug, wait — ” Doc was shout- 
ing now, but Krug shook his 
head. He wasn’t waiting. Graham 
saw the pudgy finger tense 
against the trigger. And then, 
emerging from the huddled mass 
in the doorway, the moving fig- 
ure of a man. It was Coiisidine. 


He flung himself on Krug, 
grabbing the hand that held the 
gun, jerking it to one side. Krug 
turned, and as he did so, Graham 
bent forward and picked up the 
stunner again. He levelled it at 
the thick neck and squeezed with 
all his strength. 

Just as he did so, the gun went 
off for the last time. Krug jerk- 
ed and buckled in sudden paraly- 
sis — but it was Considine who 
fell first, with a gaping hole 
where his heart had been. 

Then, for a moment, all dis- 
solved into madness. Graham 
could hear Doc shouting once 
more, shouting orders. He was 
vaguely conscious that all of 
Doc’s people were armed with 
stunners, partially aware that 
Krug’s companions had come 
here unsuspecting and weapon- 
less. The Brass were falling now, 
there wasn’t even a struggle ; the 
stunners struck them down like 
idiotic tenpins. Their bodies 
slumped along the floor in this 
office and the one beyond. When 
it was over, Doc’s group stood 
above them, poised and ready for 
command. 

But no command came. For 
Doc was staring at Considine, 
just as Graham stared. There 
were sudden, unbidden tears in 
the eyes of both men. 

“He saved my life,” Graham 
whispered. 

“I know,” Doc nodded. “But 
that doesn’t help us now. He’s 
dead. Lewis is dead.” 

“Lewis?” 

“You never realized, did you?” 
Doc sighed and turned away. 
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‘‘Yes, it’s true. He was your 
father.” 

CHAPTER 12 

I T FELL into place, then ; 

everything made sense. The 
curious look Clare had given 
liim at their first meeting — the 
way Doc had singled him out for 
special treatment — Considine’s 
odd gentleness and still odder 
I'eticojico concerning himself — 
the way in which Considine had 
.so irtsiuontly seemed to know 
what ho was thinking, to know 
what he knew. 

Yes, everything made sense, 
now, including the uncanny nat- 
ural resemblance which had been 
lu'ightened by make-up. And yet 
nothin!) made sense. Because 
Graham’s father, Lewis, was still 
a man of fifty-five and Graham 
was, thirty years younger. Coi3- 
metology alone couldn’t account 
for his youthfulness. 

“Youth.” It was Doc who ex- 
|)lained. “I told you it was our 
.secret weapon. And in one of the 
laboratories — ” 

In one of the laboratories, cer- 
tain renegade Bledics had been 
working wtih regenerative hor- 
mone.s. Basically, it was a matter 
of esti’ogen-cycle control through 
an injection process. “No, it’s not 
etoi'iial youth,” Doc said. “But 
we have learned a simple, uni- 
versally-applicable method of re- 
tarding the aging process. Of 
course, in this experimental 
phase, it’s impossible to predict 
the duration of the effect, but 
I’m assured that a regular annual 


or semi-annual injection will not 
only slow down senile degenera- 
tion but bring physical tonus 
back to the thirty-year level for 
an indefinite period. There seems 
to be no reason why the so-called 
prime of life can’t be extended 
until men are well into their sev- 
enties or eighties. The manufac- 
ture of synthetic hormone-deriv- 
atives is inexpensive ; the. effects 
thus far leave no cause for doubt. 
We’ve learned how to eliminate 
the physical symptoms of what 
we call old age.” 

“So that’s your weapon,” Gra- 
ham mused. “When you took 
over communication-media in the 
Domes, you’d do more than just 
expose what happened to the So- 
cially Secured. You’d reveal the 
news of this discovery just a.s 
you’ve been telling me. You’d be 
able to promise everyone a pro- 
longation of youth, of active 
life.” 

“Don’t you see how they’d re- 
spond?” Clare asked him. “Once 
the facts came out, the Psychos 
couldn’t withstand the pressure. 
And they’d open the Domes. Oh, 
Doc planned it all so carefully, 
and when you arrived it was the 
final touch. We’d already rescued 
Lewis, but never dreamed of an 
opportunity like this — to find hi.s 
son, and plan a perfect masquer- 
ade. That gave us the ideal com- 
bination; the weapon, and the 
man to wield it. We h.ad every- 
thing.” 

“Had!” Doc shook his head. 
“But he’s dead now.” 

“I’m alive.” 

They stared at Graham, then, 
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but he didn't wait for them to 
speak. 

“Why not? There was no need 
to send my father, there never 
was any need. If only you’d told 
me first — ” 

“But you couldn’t take his 
place ! ” 

“Of course, I can.” 

“Our plans — ” Doc sighed. “It 
took months to formulate this 
operation, months of planning, 
of dealing with every possible 
contingency which might arise. 
He was to go back, resume his 
work, make contact with others 
of our group all over the Dome 
system, arrange slowly for con- 
certed action. We wouldn’t strike 
for at least another year yet, we 
couldn’t hope to. And now — ” 

“And now your plans must be 
changed,” Graham murmured. 
“Because my father is dead, and 
you have less than an hour. You 
must let me go.” 

“An hour?” Clare glanced at 
him, then straightened. “That’s 
right!” She put her hand on 
Doc’s wrist. “Krug, and West, 
and the others here — in an hour 
they’ll recover consciousness. 
What happens then?” 

“We’ll dump them in the Gulf,” 
Doc told her. 

“Yes. But what about the 
crews on the jets?” Graham ask- 
ed. “They’ll be expecting Krug 
and his men to return, and bring 
a party of ex-inmates with them. 
How long before they come down 
to investigate? How long before 
somebody sends in a report to 
Control down in the Miami Con- 
sumarket or back in Hollywood? 


I’d say we have just about an 
hour in which to do it.” 

“Do what?” Doc muttered. 

Graham told him. 

It took ten minutes — ten pre- 
cious minutes. But then the mat- 
ter was settled, and things mov- 
ed swiftly. The boats moved 
swiftly out into the Gulf, and 
the bodies of Krug and the other 
Brass whirled whitely in the 
waves and then disappeared for- 
ever. Whirled whitely, because 
they had been stripped naked. 
Others were wearing their Khaki 
uniforms as they marched back 
to the landing area and boarded 
the jets. With them went a hun- 
dred Insanatorium inmates — os- 
tensibly, they were being escort- 
ed to board for the return trip 
to various Domes. Actually, they 
and their khaki-clad escorts alike 
carried stunners. Stunners to 
beam the sentries on duty before 
the ships ! Stunners to silence the 
men who received them on 
board, as the party split up into 
six units working with swift effi- 
ciency. There were minor slipups 
and several skiimishes, but no 
major disasters. The ultimate ob- 
jective was to work their way 
through the jets compartment by 
compartment, until reaching the 
pilot cabins — and the imperative 
need was to overcome pilot and 
communications crews before 
any alarm could be sent. 

“We did it!” Clare exulted. 
“We’ve got the jets.” 

“And their crews?” Doc rais- 
ed his eyebrows questioningly. 

“The boats are going out 
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again, all of them,” Clare said, 
her voice dropping. “It’s the only 
way.” 

“Now for the next step,” Gra- 
ham said. “You say that you 
have men here with experience 
at piloting and handling the 
corn-units. That means we’ll 
have no trouble making the 
flight. And there’ll be enough 
uniforms taken from the crews 
to go around. That means we’ll 
be able to get into the Dome at 
Hollywood. And after that — ” 

“Yes, after that, then what?” 
Doc frowned. “It’s a crazy gam- 
ble, but I’m willing to concede 
we might make it that far. If we 
keep sending signals in to the 
effect that everything is all 
right, they may not suspect un- 
til we arrive. But where do we 
go from there?” 

"Straight to His MGMinence,” 
Graham answered. “They won’t 
expect trouble when we land, so 
they won’t be prepared to offer 
any resistance. We can break 
through without fighting. What 
happens then depends on just 
how much we can do during a 
three-hour flight. You’ve already 
told me you have people inside 
the Domes in key positions — I 
assume you mean men indoctri- 
nated down here who have re- 
turned to various Techno jobs in 
media channels.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Well, they’ll have to be con- 
tacted at once, as many as pos- 
sible, while we’re in flight. 
Meanwhile, there’s the matter of 
processing those Realies.” 

"Masters will be done in an- 


other two hours,” Clare informed 
him. “They’re working in the 
labs downstairs. At least we’ll 
have olfac, video and audio.” 

“That’s enough. If we can put 
through a Universal Attention 
Beam from Hollywood, we can 
preempt all networks. First the 
films and then Doc’s speech.” 

“But by that time the Brass 
■will be alerted,” Doc told him. 
“Even if we get that far, even 
if we live long enough to beam 
our message, it won’t help. Brass 
controls all weapons— do you ex- 
pect the mobs to fight them with 
their bare hands? Besides, they 
aren’t conditioned to fight. The 
bombed fools do what they’re 
told, and all their lives they have 
learned to obey Brass and Psy- 
cho orders. You can’t turn the 
Domes into revolutionary cen- 
ters with an emotion-picture and 
a few words. Even if they be- 
lieve it, they won’t be able ITO 
fight.” 

“I know,” Graham said. “But 
I wasn’t counting on a fight. If 
His MGMinence issues orders to 
surrender — ” 

Doc exploded. “Bomb it, this 
isn’t a pornographic fantasy! 
You can’t hope to play the su- 
perman hero, walk into the Home 
Dome and force the evil master- 
mind to call for surrender on 
pain of death. I happen to know 
Archer. His MGMinence isn’t a 
coward — he’ll die rather than 
give in. Sigmond’s loyal, and so 
is Hix. The most you can hope 
to gain from all this is panic 
and civil war for a few hours. 
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Then the Brass will cut down 
any rebels — not that it will mat- 
ter to us. Because by then we’ll 
be finished, too.” 

“There’s a chance,” Graham 
said. 

Doc opened his mouth to reply, 
but it was Clare who interrupt- 
ed him. “Yes, there’s a chance,” 
she echoed. “And we’d better 
take advantage of it.” The girl 
rose and faced the older man. 
“We must take advantage of it 
because it is a chance and we no 
longer have a choice. The jets 
are already captured. The crews 
are dead, you can’t bring them 
back again. What’s your alterna- 
tive to doing as Graham sug- 
gests? Do you intend to sit here 
until they get suspicious back in 
Hollywood and send down anoth- 
er flight of Brass police ships?” 

“But we can’t possibly win 
this way. His MGMinence won’t 
surrender, the mobs won’t be 
able to resist the Brass. I don’t 
understand why Graham persists 
in blinding himself to the ob- 
vious facts. How can he say 
there’s a chance, under the cir- 
cumstances?” Doc sighed. “I’m 
not cracking. It’s just that I 
can't see any sense to dying 
needlessly for a lost cause.” 

“Can anyone?” Graham asked. 

“What’s that?” 

“Can anyone see any sense to 
dying needlessly? Oh, I’m not 
talking about men like His 
MGMinence, or Sigmond — men 
who feel dedicated by virtue of 
their power and position. I’m 
talking about the rank and file 


of the Brass, the Technos, the 
Medics, the Egghead's. Suppose 
it isn’t a matter of their fighting 
a few rebels roused by our mes- 
sage. Suppose it’s a matter of 
surrender or die?” 

“But how could it be?” 

“You say you have people 
planted through previous infiltra- 
tion, in various Domes. How 
many?” 

“A thousand, perhaps.” 

“Is that all?” 

“They have friends, families. 
Some of them have made cau- 
tious attempts to proselyte. 
There are allies.” 

“How many that w'e can count 
upon in a situation like this?” 

“Four, perhaps five thousand, 
at most. 

“In all the Domes?” 

“No. They’re concentrated in 
the major areas, like Nework, 
Denver, Sanfran.” 

“That should serve our pur- 
pose. If the big centers go, the 
little ones will have to follow 
suit. They depend on the others 
for supplies and material as well 
as orders.” 

“I still don’t see — ” 

“Are most of your people 
Technos?” 

“The majority, yes. But not 
top-ranking. Minor officials, in 
some cases, and crew workers.” 

“Free to move about?” 

“More or less.” 

“And you have people planted 
in corn-centers at media, to take 
mes.sages? And they can relay 
orders to these Technos?” 

“Yes. The point is, there’s no 
organization, no instructions. 
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We’ve never issued a plan. I pre- 
sume we could get a certain 
number of messages through 
safely to various Domes and our 
people there could relay to the 
Technos. But, if we are able to 
arrange it, what are you go- 
ing to tell them? How can 
a handful operate effectively 
against Brass?” 

‘‘I'll tell you when we’re in 
flight,” Graham answered. “No 
time now. We’ve got a date with 
His MGMinence at Twenty- 
h’ i rst-Cent uiy-Vox.” 

CHAPTER 13 

A MAN named Hoskins was 
speaking to Sigmond over 
I he corn-system. “Krug report- 
ing,” he said, in a surprisingly 
successful simulation of Krug’s 
deep voice. “Yes ... all checked 
and cleared . . . eight.y-two re- 
habilitees returned to seventeen 
Domes . . . I’m turning in the 
reports for processing ... no 
. . . oh, by the way, I have your 
Talent v/ith me . . . yes, Gra- 
ham . . . thought you might 
want to check him personally 
before reassignment . . . what? 
. . . good . . . I’ll bring him 
down . . .” 

The circuit broke and Hoskins 
turned to Graham. 

“I’m supposed to bring you in 
i-ight away,” he said. “As soon 
a.s we land.” 

“We can spare you and anoth- 
er man as escorts,” Doc told him. 
“No more. We’ll need everyone 
available just to take over Jet- 
port. And if word gets through 


to Sigmond and the others be- 
fore you arrive — 

He didn’t complete his sen- 
tence. There was no need to say 
anything more. 

Even as he had outlined the 
sketchy plan of attack and op- 
erations, Graham had realized 
the hopelessness of the task set 
for them. 

Landing w'as no problem. The 
familiar ships would be admit- 
ted to the Domes without ques- 
tion ; it was improbable that 
anyone in the signal-towers 
would question the identity of 
the pilots and navigators whose 
voices were transmitted in flat, 
mechanical tones. 

But once on the ground at the 
port, everything depended on 
luck. 

Their people had already 
donned the uniforms of the dead 
crew-members; the service blue 
of the Technobility, the khaki 
uniforms of the Brass. Almost 
all of them were armed with 
stunners and a few had the old- 
fashioned guns as well. But it 
would be best not to use them. 
The trick would be to get clear 
of the field itself and converge 
on the Control Area. 

It would be nothing short of 
miraculous if they could capture 
the Port before someone noticed 
and put through an alert. But it 
must be done. From Control 
they could signal to the Media 
installations — and pray that 
their people were ready to act 
there. Then the selected party 
must convey the films by jet-cop 
and get them beamed. By that 
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time, probably, Media units 
would be besieged, for the 
alarm would be out. 

“And that’s why it’s up to the 
other group,” Graham had told 
them. “You know where to go 
and what to do. Fortunately, 
your objective is right at the 
edge of the Jetport area. But 
there’s no question of gaining 
entry by deception here. You’ll 
have to fight your way. You 
know the rest.” 

He paused. “As for myself, I’ll 
get to Sigmond and His MGMi- 
nence. Maybe they’ll finish' me 
off — but I think they’ll lifsten, 
first. And if they listen, and the 
’casts are beamed, we have a 
chance. If the rest of you suc- 
ceed by then.” 

Doc nodded. “We’ll manage,” 
he said. “We have no choice.” 

Clare turned to Graham, 
opened her mouth, then closed it. 
He squeezed her arm grate- 
fully. 

“Thanks,” he said. “You 
spared me the ‘take me with 
you’ line. You and the other 
women will stay here, on the 
ship. We’ll keep the crew 
aboard here, too. If anything 
goes wi'ong, they have orders to 
take off immediately. Who 
knows? Some day you may be 
back.” 

“With nine women and a 
crew?” Clare tried to smile. 

“We’ll do our best to prevent 
the necessity,” Graham an- 
swered. 

And that was as close to 
heroics as he ever got. 


It was odd, he mused, as the 
great ship quivered and settled, 
sinking down slowly and ac- 
curately through the opening in 
the plexide Dome. This was the 
time for heroism, for all the ad- 
jectives-and-adrenalin which ac- 
companied deeds of daring — or 
was it derring-do? — in the old 
pornography. But he wasn’t sure 
of the adjective.^, and he certain- 
ly wasn’t aided by any excessive 
adrenal discharge. All he felt 
was nervous tension and, be- 
neath it, a sick fear. 

Graham had a suspicion that 
almost all of them felt like this, 
now. Even Doc, who was quietly 
motioning towards the opening 
cabin-compartments, telling Hos- 
kins and his companion, “You 
get out first, with Graham. 
Whatever happens, I want you 
to be on your way. Nobody will 
question Brass if you requisition 
a ’copter. We’ll wait until you’ve 
left.” 

Doc smiled, but he was ner- 
vous, and his outstretched hand 
was wet. 

And Clare’s lips, trembling be- 
neath his — which were also 
trembling. 

Heroism, Graham thought. 
Where are all the noble senti- 
ments now? I don’t really want 
to do this. I want to run. Most 
of all, I have to go to the bath- 
room. 

It was ridiculous, grotesque; 
yet, somehow, it reaffirmed real- 
ity. From now on all of them 
would act in fear and trem- 
bling, but that didn’t matter. 
The important thing was that 
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they did act. One step at a time, 
now . . . 

And one step at a time, Gra- 
ham was walking across the 
huge field. Hoskins and the other 
man. Rich, flanked him on either 
side. Brass, on official business, 
escorting a civilian. Nobody 
glanced at them. Ground-crew, s 
were slowly converging on the 
constellation of six jets. Graham 
prayed that they’d take their 
time. For when they finally 
I'oached those jets, entered them, 
there would be no turning back. 
Not for them, ever — and not for 
Graham’s people. 

“Over here.” Hoskins had 
found his ’copter and his crew. 
Now he had stepped forward, 
flashing the idento of the dead 
Krug. He was speaking casual- 
ly to a pilot. The pilot nodded. 
Good. They’d managed, this far. 

Rich helped him into his seat. 
They were taking off, leaving the 
port. Out of the corner of his 
eye, Graham noted that some of 
the ground crewmen were mov- 
ing up the landing-ramps into 
the jets. 

There were stunners waiting 
for them, even though the 
hands which directed them 
probably trembled in nervous 
apprehension. Just as Graham 
was trembling, now. 

He forced himself to look 
ahead, at the hills of Hollywood. 
Here was the hitelligentsium’s 
silver spire and the familiar T- 
square of Teehnoquarters, and 
there — near the historic site of 
the first Psycho Headquarters, 
Forest Laundry — was Microcity. 


That’s the spot where they’d be 
’casting the films. If they man- 
aged to get there. Staring at the 
monumental magnificence of the 
structures below, Graham felt an 
added access of anxiety. How 
could a few ever prevail against 
so many? The Psycho fortresses 
seemed impregnable. 

The ’copter was descending 
now, descending upon the flat 
landing-platform of the new 
Psychocenter. It settled. The 
doors opened. 

“Wait here,” Hoskins snapped 
to the pilot. “We’ll be back in a 
moment with another passen- 
ger.” 

I doubt that, Graham told 
himself. But this was no time 
for doubts. He had all he could 
do to walk without faltering. 
Hoskins slipped him a stunner. 

Then the white-robed man 
emerged from the exit-vator. 
Graham remembered another 
white-robed man on this same 
roof; a man named West. He 
used the stunner almost auto- 
matically, and the man fell me- 
chanically. The whole episode 
seemed unreal, and that remov- 
ed the fear. Graham was just 
watching a Realie now, or a 
filmanalysis in which he was 
both actor and spectator. 

That made it easier. Made it 
easier to descend with Hoskins 
and Rich, seek out Sigmond’s of- 
fice, wait until his sec nodded 
for them to enter. 

Sigmond was in a posture 
chair behind his desk, the light 
reflecting from his high fore- 
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head. His pale face was almost 
as white as his priestly Psycho 
robe. He glanced at Graham in- 
curiously, but there was ques- 
tioning in the gaze he directed at 
Hoskins and Rich. 

“V/liere is Krug?” he asked. 

Rich stepped closer to the desk 
and .smiled. “Where you’ll be,” 
he murmured, “if you don’t come 
quietly.” 

Sigmond’s eyes focu.ssed on 
the gun which had suddenly ap- 
peared in Rich’s hand, and there 
was no longer a question in his 
glance. 

“Get up,” Rich said. “Ju.st 
keep your hands where I can see 
them.” 

Sigmond rose heavily. The 
light caught the jewelled rims of 
his pince-nez. 

“Your doing,” he, muttered, 
.staring at Graham. “T might 
have known. Paranoid. Go ahead 
and shoot.” 

“Never mind the labels.” Gra- 
ham was exteriorized; he heard 
himself talking, but there was 
no feeling of conscious volition. 
“If you think we’re here to kill 
you, then you’re the one with de- 
lusions of persecution. We’re 
taking you to see Archer.” 

“His MGMinence? But he’s in 
Council, there’s a high-level 
meeting — ” 

“So much the better. All we 
want is the pleasure of your 
company, to insure us getting in 
to see him.” 

“But what’s this all about?” 

“You’ll hear the story when 
we get there. Now, march.” Gra- 


ham nodded, and Rich stepped 
behind Sigmond, pressing the 
gun into the bulk of his back. 

“Put it away, now,” Graham 
told Rich. “But keep him cov- 
ered.” He turned to Sigmond. 
“Just wanted you to know it’s 
there. And it’ll be there, all the 
way. You’re going to walk out 
of this office, tell your .sec you 
have an appointment with Arch- 
er, and take a ’copter v/ith us. 
That’s all. One slip on your 
part — ” He hesitated. ' “Oh, yes, 
you might remember to smile. If 
it helps, don’t think of it as a 
gun pointing at your back. Call 
it a phallic symbol.” 

They went out of the office, 
went back up to the roof, climb- 
ed back into the ’copter, and 
took off. 

“Take us to Twentieth-Cen- 
tury-Vox,” Hoskins said. 

And they made it. Just like 
that. 

Graham wondered if the oth- 
ers had made it. 

Had they managed to take care 
of the ground crews at the Jet- 
port? Had they managed to get 
into the Controls and take over 
communications without alarm.s 
being sent out? Had the second 
group been able to reach Micro- 
city, invade its precincts, beam 
the films? 

And most important of all, had 
the third group attained its ob- 
jective? That was the vital ques- 
tion. 

Heroes. There were no heroe.s 
in a situation like this. There 
were only men with sweating 
palms, full bladders, queasy 
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stomachs. And there were no 
great objectives; it was all a 
matter of living from moment 
to moment— of taking one step 
at a time without being observ- 
ed, of using a stunner quickly, 
before one was used on you, of 
trying to anticipate what to do 
next and trying to remember 
what had to be done next. Only 
in the aggregate was the task 
impressive; infiltrating the com- 
munications media and beaming 
the film to every screen, sound- 
ing a preempt alert so that all 
would listen and all would see, 
holding off any opposition until 
the film was run and the mes- 
.‘■:age delivered. Each man was 
part of a hastily-organized 
team and each man’s job was 
.‘ mall. But the result could be in- 
calculable. 

If it worked — 

Graham stopped thinking 
about the big picture. He was 
back in the little picture, or at 
lea.st back watching it. The little 
picture, in which he was enter- 
ing the halls of Twenty-First- 
Gentury-Vox, watching Sigmond 
at the outer officentry as he 
.smiled and requested immediate 
■■ludienee with His MGMinence. 

And now they were being 
buzzed into the Conference 
Suite; Sigmond in the lead, Rich 
and Hoskins right behind him, 
Graham himself in the rear. 

It wasn’t a picture any longer. 

This v.'as real. 

In a moment he’d be face to 
face with Archer, His MGMi- 
iience — 

And then he was. 


Face to face with saturnine, 
graying Archer; with Techno- 
chief Schwartz, with Medic 
Ormsbee, with Hix from Brass 
and with little Dean from the 
Egghead Division. Everyone of 
them a hateful symbol. 

They were all in a line, con- 
fronting him quite silently. This 
was the moment he’d waited for, 
the moment to speak. 

But Archer spoke first. 

“We’ve been expecting you,” 
said His MGMinence, softly. 
“You see, we’ve just watched 
your little film.” 

Graham found himself trem- 
bling now, but not with fear. 
There was only exultation. 
They’d made it, then — they’d 
made it, and the film had been 
cast. Now he had only to tell 
them the rest, deliver his ulti- 
matum — why, it was all as sim- 
ple as those Space Operas he’d 
turned out. Bern meets Fern. 

Or teas it? 

Suddenly he heard the warn- 
ing wail without, the shrilling of 
the sirens. That meant general 
alert. Instinctively, he reached 
into his jacket for the stunner. 
He felt reassured as he grasped 
the handle. 

Archer was watching him, but 
he didn’t move. He merely blink- 
ed his eyes, once. 

And from somewhere behind 
him, the other stunners flashed. 
He saw Rich stumble, saw Hos- 
kins fall, and then he was going 
down into a whirlpool where the 
sirens shrieked up into scream- 
ing silence. 
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CHAPTER T4 

H IS MGMinence nodded at 
the Brass in the doorway. 
“Out,” he said. 

“Aren’t you going to finish 
them off?” Hix asked. 

“There’ll be plenty of time for 
that, later,” Archer answered. 
“We’ll want to question them 
first, of course.” 

“Of course,” Hix agreed, 
hastily. “Right now — ” 

“Right now your job is to get 
on top of this. You heard the 
reports. Apparently there are 
three areas affected — Jetport, 
Microcity and — ” 

“What about the mobs?” It 
was Schwartz who interrupted. 
His MGMinence frowned. He 
wasn’t used to interruptions. 
Still, this was an emergency. No 
point in making an issue of it if 
Schwartz lost his head. The im- 
portant thing was to keep his 
own. 

“Brass will deal with any trou- 
ble that may arise,” he said. 
“Personally, I don’t anticipate 
anything except sporadic out- 
breaks.” 

“But everyone saw it — the 
Socially Secured — those bombed 
bodies dropping into the water — 
the traumatic effect — ” 

“Traumatic effect!” Archer’s 
voice was scornful. “Leave that 
to Sigmond. It’s his depart- 
ment.” He stepped forward and 
confronted the Psycho Chief. 
“Are you all right?” 

“Certainly. But what’s hap- 
pening?” 

“Don’t you know?” Medic 


Ormsbee took up the thread of 
the conversation. Quickly, he 
told Sigmond about the film. 
Sigmond nodded. 

“So they must have taken over 
Microcity to beam it, eh? I won- 
der how many of them are in- 
volved in this?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” muttered 
little Dean. “The damage is 
done. That cast went out on pre- 
empt. Now everyone knows about 
the Socially Secured. Everyone 
knows about the new regenera- 
tive formula.” 

“Nonsense! There’s no such 
formula!” Archer was emphatic, 
then tempered his tones. “But 
even if there is, it’s not impor- 
tant. What’s important is that 
we get back into Microcity and 
beam a few orders on preempt. 
Tell everyone that we’ve dealt 
w'ith the trouble-makers. I’ll 
make a personal appearance — ” 

“It’s too late.” Dean faced 
them. “You’ve already heard the 
orders, on the film-narration. 
There’s been a call for revolt.” 

“Call for revolt!” Hix chuck- 
led. “What do you think, that the 
mobs will take over with their 
bare hands? We have all the 
weapons.” 

“But these rebels may be 
armed.” 

“With what? A few handguns 
and stunners, perhaps? If so, I 
wish them luck — chances are, 
they’re running like rats now, 
trying to get out of Microcity.” 
Hix glanced at the dark and 
crackling wallscreen. “I notice 
nobody is casting any longer.” 

“Then what are we waiting 
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for?" Archer stepped forward 
once again. “No time for dis- 
cussion now, gentlemen. You 
each know your duties. Let’s roll 
it.” 

“Look!” 

Sigmond was staring at the 
screen. The wall had brightened 
and now the crackling faded. 
Suddenly a face appeared before 
them. 

“I know that man — ” Sigmond 
began. And then his voice was 
drowned in the words from the 
wall. 

“Attention, all Brass,” Doc 
said. “Attention, all Brass. This 
is top warning. Repeat, top 
warning. We have taken over the 
oxygenerator units. Repeat, we 
have taken over the oxygenerator 
units.” 

"No,” said Hix, softly. 

“No further supply of oxygen 
will be relea.sed until we receive 
word of unconditional surrender. 
Civilian personnel are warned to 
get off the streets. Within fif- 
teen minutes normal oxygen sup- 
ply will be depleted below the 
.safety levels. Repeat, top warn- 
ing. AH Brass to surrender im- 
mediately — ” 

“I told you it was too late,” 
Dean muttered. 

Hix slipped out of the room. 

“Bomb it, we’ll open the 
Dome,” Archer said. “Plenty of 
air out.side — ” 

“You had your chance,” Dean 
answered. “Besides, you’ve for- 
gotten. Your vents are at Jetport 
and the rebels hold it.” 

“Hix is sending Brass — ” 

“To suffocate out there? 


They’ll be running for shelter 
right now.” 

But Archer wasn’t listening 
to Dean. He gazed over the top 
of his balding head as Hix re- 
entered hastily. 

“It’s true!” Hix said. “They 
did it. And the corns are jam- 
med — reports from other Domes. 
Riot conditions in Miami, New- 
ork, Sanfran, Denver — oxygener- 
ators going off in Sanloo, Pitts. 
Sabotage jobs. Can’t contact 
GHQ. The men turned back from 
Microcity when this came over. 
I’ve got a cordon around the 
grounds here, but they won’t 
hold. There’s a mob outside — ” 

“They’ll suffocate,” Ormsbee 
said. “Give them two hours.” 

“Of course. But what about 
ourselves?” 

“We’ll stay right here,” Arch- 
er decided. “No danger of 
suffocation inside for at least 
twenty-four hours.” 

“We haven’t got twenty-four 
hours,” Schwartz said. “Or even 
two. That mob’s coming in, isn’t 
it, Hix?” 

“He’s right,” Hix answered. 
“Our only chance is to jet out 
immediately.” 

“Run for it?” His MGMinence 
scowled. “Why, you poor, bomb- 
ed—” 

“Shut up!” said Sigmond. 
“We’d better find a ’copter.” 

And with that simple sentence. 
His MGMinence was deposed. 
His thin, sagging figure was 
swept up in the flight along the 
outer corridor as the little 
wedge of Council-members, Hix 
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in the lead, battled their way to 
an exit-vator and the rooftop 
beyond. 

Hix had taken the gun from 
Rich’s jacket, and it was Dean 
who appropriated Graham’s stun- 
ner. They left the unconscious 
men behind without a thought 
— unless a fleeting feeling of 
gratitude for their weapons. For 
the weapons alone prevailed in 
the panic which swept through 
the halls of Twenty-First-Cen- 
tury-Vox. 

If there was anything more 
needed to indicate the end of an 
era, the spectacle of the surging 
throngs in these halls provided 
it. Brass, Technobility, Medics 
and Psychos struggled towards 
the roof. Frantic desperation 
took precedence over rank, and 
three times Hix had to use the 
gun before a path opened. 

Finally they reached the roof. 
Sigmond found three ’ copters 
there — all surrounded by knots 
of struggling men, intent upon 
escape. 

Hix used the gun again, and 
again. He wasn’t in time to save 
Schwartz or Ormsbee ; both 
were pulled down in the melee. 
In the end only Dean, Sigmond, 
Hix and Archer took to the air, 
with Hix at the controls. 

He tossed his empty, useless 
gun down into the screaming 
maw of the city below. Out of 
that maw the siren still wailed, 
but overriding it was the con- 
certed roar of voices. The mob 
was abroad. 

The mob was swarming into 
the Intelligentsium, circling 


around Technoquarters. No 
Brass opposed its progress. 
Brass was hiding, Brass was 
running. 

“Bombed idiots had better 
run, too!’’ Sigmond sighed. “The 
Dome is smogging up already. 
What will happen to them when 
the monoxide count goes up?” 

“What happens to us?” Archer 
murmured. “Where can we go? 
We can’t get out of the Dome.” 

“Let’s be reasonable,” Sig- 
mond counseled. “This is no time 
to panic. What we need is a place 
of shelter. Not a private resi- 
dence — the oxygen supply would 
be insufficient there. We want a 
large building, but a deserted 
one, for safety’s sake. A place 
where we can have a breathing- 
spell, in every sense of the 
word. And that place is — ” 

“Down there!” Surprisingly 
enough, it was little Dean who 
spoke. 

“Where?” 

“To your left. That Sadie.” 

“A Sadie?” 

“Why not? There’s a landing- 
place on the roof.” 

“He’s right. You won’t find 
many people patronizing a Sadie 
at a time like this,” Archer said. 
“Besides, they’re all equipped 
with corn-systems. We can put 
some messages through to 
Domes in other areas. Set us 
down.” 

So they were set down, on the 
roof of the Sadie. 

As Archer had predicted, it 
was deserted. The attendant per- 
sonnel had fled at the first warn- 
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ing. In the huge central arena a 
few dozen citizens, drugged with 
Libidose to a point where the 
warnings had been either un- 
heard or unheeded, still enjoyed 
a healthful, therapeutic release 
from pent-up aggression. Some 
coupled in semi-seclusion in the 
small, padded cubicles lining the 
main hall, and others hacked and 
flailed at rows of dummies. A 
small cluster of teen-agers had 
mounted the gallows to hang a 
rubbery yet realistic blonde. 
Down at one end of the arena 
was the enclosed area of the tor- 
ture-chambers. Realistic screams 
emanated from the speaker-sys- 
tem ; apparently someone was 
playing with the racks or the 
strappado. There were no atten- 
dants present to peddle whips or 
knives, but the customers seemed 
to have helped themselves. 

Ordinarily, Sigmond might 
have viewed the scene through 
the glass of the overhead office 
with a clinical and approving 
eye. Right now, he and the oth- 
ers were inspecting the corn- 
board. 

“Yes, there’s a two-way,” he 
announced. “Hix, can you send?” 

Brass nodded. “Yes, I can op- 
erate it.” He seated himself, and 
Archer and Sigmond peered over 
his shoulder. 

“You can beam into Microcity 
to announce surrender,” Dean 
said. 

“Surrender?” Hix jerked his 
liead. “Who’s talking about sur- 
render? We’ll beam out for help 
to other Domes. Get in a fleet of 


jets. Let those fools asphyxiate 
the city if they like. Brass will 
come in with masks and oxygen 
tanks. We’ll blow Microcity, 
blast the port.” 

“Exactly.” Archer was regain- 
ing confidence now. “It may be 
a good thing. Teach them a les- 
son, once and for all.” 

“That’s right,” Sigmond as- 
sented. “Of course, you know this 
means we can’t go back to a 
benevolent paternalism in the 
near future. We’ll have to do a 
complete psychological about- 
face, institute complete controls. 
No more reassurances. The fear- 
syndrome — ” 

“I take it then that you’re all 
in complete agreement, gentle- 
men,” Dean murmured. “There 
is to be no thought of surren- 
der?” 

“Of course not,” Archer snap- 
ped. 

“Very well,” said Dean. 

And pulled out the stunner he 
had taken from Graham. 

He waved it before their faces 
like a magic wand. 

They froze and fell. 

That part was easy. 

The rest wasn’t quite so easy. 

Dean was a small man, and the 
task of dragging the bodies 
down into the arena, one by one, 
took most of his strength. 

But he managed. He propped 
them up against the wall, near 
the cluster of dummy figures 
who stood in classic costumes of 
inferiority. Here was the plasti- 
cene-faced priest, the ugly man 
in the old-fashioned gray flannel 
suit, the obvious political orator 
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with the word Democrat written 
across his slashed shirt-front 
and one empty eye-socket gaping 
as the result of a recent, enthus- 
iastic attack. 

Dean was glad to see that a 
knife-rack stood close by at the 
end of the wall. He moved the 
unconscious trio into place ; they 
stood stiffly, limbs rigid in 
paralysis. 

He wondered if they could still 
see and hear. 

Dean could see and hear. And 
when he retreated once again to 
the glassed-in overhead office to 
put through his communication 
of surrender, he looked and lis- 
tened. 

Gazing down at the floor. Dean 
noticed a small cluster of patrons 
assembling. They examined the 
figures of Archer, Hix and Sig- 
mond with curiousity, comment- 
ing amongst themselves. 

“Look, Brass!” 

“And a Psycho, too. Something 
new.” 

“Vo doop, Skidaloop.” This 
comment from the drooling 
mouth of a woman who had ex- 
ceeded her Libidosage. “Let’s be- 
gin. Tear some skin. Come on 
guys let’s get at him.” 

A big man came up with a 
handful of knives. 

“I hate Brass,” he said bitter- 
ly. “Big Brass!” He shoved the 
tip of his knife into the khaki 
tunic. “Cut his buttons off,” he 
mumbled. “Cut — off — all — his — 
buttons — just ■ — like — this. 
And ■ — ■ that’s — not — all — ” 

The knife descended. 

“Cri!” yelled a thin man. 


shrilly. “Somethun’ new. Like 
blood!” 

“Ooooh!” This from the wom- 
an. “Lemme. Le’me.'” She grab- 
bed a knife, slashing at Sigmond. 
The Psycho’s robe wasn’t white 
any more. 

Dean turned away, suddenly 
sickened but not before he saw 
the broad blade slice across the 
jugular of Archer. 

Then he was speaking into the 
com. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s official. 
His MGMinence has uncondi- 
tionally surrendered — ” 

CHAPTER 15 

TT’S NEVER quite that sim- 
1 . pie,” Doc said. “You under- 
stand that, don’t you, Graham’/ 

“Of course, we won. We found 
you and Rich and Hoskins in 
time, and you know what Dean 
reported concerning Archer and 
the rest. We’re in control, and 
the oxygenerators are function- 
ing again, and on the face of it 
we could claim complete victory.” 

“The Domes are reporting in 
from all over,” Clare added. 
“We’ve been feeding them Real- 
ies on what happened here.” 

“But we paid a price for it,” 
Doc continued. “Thousands dead 
of suffocation in the streets. A 
third of Nevvork blasted. Casual- 
ties galore all over. And that's 
only the beginning. The real job 
is just ahead of us. First, a pro- 
visional government. And then, 
a complete reorientation process. 
Reeducation, reconditioning — it 
will take years. You can’t expect 
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to take an ordinary citizen, used 
to beheading dummies in the 
Sadies and watching men kill 
one another in the Playdiums, 
and confer a nebulous ‘freedom’ 
on him. 

"For that reason we can’t dis- 
band the existing governmental 
fabric. We’ll have to keep Psy- 
chos and Technos and Brass as 
organizational units, even if we 
use new personnel to implement 
new directives. Egghead super- 
vision is even more important. 
Because in the end, it will all 
come down to an educational 
process. 

“We’re not prepared for a 
tenth of what we must confront 
and cope with. We need many 
months just to mount some kind 
of over-all plan.” 

Doc sighed and subsided. “I 
wish we’d had more time to pre- 
pare. This is just the first step.” 

“I’ve been thinking about 
that,” Graham admitted. “A first 
step — and suppose it’s in the 
wrong direction?” 

“It could be. Men aren’t per- 
fect. Maybe the whole concept of 
freedom is a dream. But we have 
a right to dream, a right to try 


to make those dreams come true 
in a free society. 

“The old-fashioned family 
unit, the old-fashioned religious 
ethos act as custodians of those 
dreams. And the attendant striv- 
ing, the struggle and the compe- 
tition; these phenomena are in 
themselves part of the process 
of evolution. You can’t deny the 
race the right to progress, how- 
ever arrived at — it’s a biological 
necessity for survival. Your so- 
called ‘balance’ is really stasis. 
There are going to be mistakes, 
yes, and misery, too, for many. 
But the future cannot be de- 
nied.” 

Clare looked at Graham and 
smiled. 

And far overhead . . 

Far overheoA, the swallow 
hovered. It swooped down, then 
instmctively deflected its flight, 
hut only momentarily. An instant 
later it sped forward again, 
dropping downward. There was 
no longer anything to deflect its 
course. 

Those tiny figures below were 
only men. And they were dis- 
mantling the Dome . . . 


THE END 
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THE FLESH-MAN FROM 

FAR WIDE 


By DAVID R. BUNCH 

fisside a Stronghold, happinsss is 
relatively easy to come by. Outside, 
you never know where it is, or if 
if is. But then it all depends on 
your idea of Happiness. 


I HAD just nailed the mice 
down lightly by their tails to 
the struggle board, was consid- 
ering how happy is happy, and 
was right on the point of rising 
from my hip-snuggie chair to go 
fetch forth the new-metal cat 
when my Warner set up a din. I 
raced to my Viewer Wall where 
the weapon thumbs all w'ere, set 
the peep scope to max-sweep and 
looked out, wide-ranging the 
blue plastic hills. And I saw this 
guy, this shape, this little bent- 
down thing coming not from the 
Valley of the White Witch, my 
main area of danger now, but 
coming from the Plains of Far 
Wide, from which I had not had 
a visitor for nigh on to five eras. 

Was he sad, oh, was he sad! 
He came on, this little toad-down 
man, tap-tap, mince-mince, step- 
walk-step, but with tense care- 
fulness in his slowness, as if 


every inch-mince were some slip- 
ping up on a bird. It made me 
itch just to see him, and to think 
how walking should be, great 
striding, big reaching, tall up 
with steel things clanking long- 
down by your side and other 
weapons in leather with which 
to defy your world. And your 
wagons coming up with maces 
and hatchets on end. Thou.gh I 
go not that way myself, truth to 
say, for I am of Moderan, where 
people have “replacements” from 
a new-metal alloy, “replace- 
ments” for limbs, “replace- 
ments” for organs, even “re- 
placements” for hearts, and our 
flesh-strips are few and played 
down. I walk with a hitch worse 
than most, an inch-along kind 
of going, clop-clip-clap over the 
plastic yards, what little I walk, 
for I have bugs in the hinges. I 
was an Early, you see, one of 
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the first of Moderan. But I re- 
member. Something in the pale 
green blood of my flesh-strips re- 
calls how walking should be — a 
great going out with maces to 
pound up your enemies’ heads, 
and a crunchy bloody jelly un- 
derfoot from the bones and 
juices of things too little even to 
be glanced at under your iron- 
clad feet. 

But this guy! Hummph. He 
came like a lily. Yes, a white lily 
with bell-cone head bent down. 
I wondered w'hy my Warner even 
bothered with him. But yes, I 
knew W’hy my Warner bothered 
with him. My warner tells me of 
all movement toward my Strong- 
bold, and sometimes the lilies — 
“Stand by for decontamination!” 
He was at my Outer Wall now, 
at the Screening Gate, so I di- 
1‘ected my decontaminators and 
weapons probers to give him the 
rub-a-dub. To be truthful, two 
large metal hands had leaped out 
of the Wall to seize him and hold 
him directly in front of the 
Screening Gate, so my call to 
"Stand by for decontamination !” 
was merely a courtesy blab. 
V/hen the Decontamination and 
the Weapons Report both gave 
him a clean bill I thumbed the 
gates back in all my eleven .steel 
walls and let the lily man mince 
i hrough. 

" Hello, and welcome, strange 
f’caveler from Far Wide.” 

He stood trembling in his 
' oft-rag shoes, seeming hard put 
on how actually to stop his inch- 
mince walk. “Forgive me,” he 


said, “if I seem nervous.” And 
he looked at me out of the blue 
of his flesh-ball eyes while he 
tugged at a cup-shaped red 
beard. And I was appalled at the 
“replacements” he had disal- 
lowed, the parts of himself he 
had clung to. For one wild blind- 
ing moment I was almost willing 
to bet that he had his real heart, 
even. But then I thought ah, no, 
not at this late year and in Mod- 
eran. “This walking,” he con- 
tinued, “keeps going. You see, 
it takes awhile to quiet. You 
know, getting here at last, I can- 
not, all of me, believe I am really 
here. My mind says yes ! My poor 
legs keep thinking there's still 
walking to do. But I’m here!” 

“You’re here,” I echoed, and 
I wondered, what next ? what 
goes? I thought of the mice I 
had nailed and the new cat wait- 
ing and I was impatient to get 
on with my joys. But then, a visi- 
tor is a visitor, and a host most 
likely is a victim. “Have you eat- 
en? Have you had your intro- 
ven ?” 

“I’ve eaten,” he said. He eyed 
at me strange-wide. “I didn’t 
have introven.” 

I began to feel more uneasy by 
the minute. He just stood there 
vibrating slightly on thin legs, 
with those blue flesh-ball eyes 
peeking my way, and he seemed 
to be waiting for me to react. 
“I’m here!” he said again. And 
I said, “Yes,” not knowing 
what else to say. “Would you 
wish to tell me about your trip,” 
I asked, “the trials and tribula- 
tions?” 
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Then he started his recital. It 
was mostly a dreary long tune of 
hard going, of almost baseless 
hopes concerning what he hoped 
to find, of how he had kept com- 
ing, of how he had almost quit 
in the Spoce Mountains, of how 
something up ahead had kept 
him trying, something like a 
gleam of light through a break 
in an iron wall. “Get over the 
wall," he said, “and you have 
won it, all that light. Over the 
wall!” He looked at me as 
though this was surely my time 
to react. 

“Why did you almost quit in 
the Spoce Mountains?” 

“Why did I almost quit in the 
Spoce Mountains ! ? Have you 
ever tried the Spoce Moun- 
tains?” I had to admit that I had 
not. "If you have never tried the 
Spoce Mountains — ’’ He fell in- 
to a fit of shaking that was more 
vivid than using many words. 
“Where are all the others?” he 
asked when the shaking had 
stopped a little. 

“All the others? What are you 
talking about?” 

“Oh, yes. There must be great 
groups here. There must be long 
lists waiting.” His white cone- 
shaped face lit up. “Oh, they’re 
in the Smile Room. That’s it, 
isn’t it?” 

My big steel fingers itched to 
crush him then like juicing a 
little worm. There was some- 
thing about him, so soft, so 
trustful and pleading and so all 
against my ideas of the iron 
mace and the big arm-swing 
walk. “There’s no Smile Room 


here,” I blurted. “And no long 
lists waiting.” 

Unwilling to be crushed he 
smiled that pure little smile. “Oh, 
it must be such a wonderful ma- 
chine. And .so big! After all the 
other machines, the One, the 
ONE — finally !” 

Great leaping lead balls bounc- 
ing on bare-flesh toes! What had 
we here? A nut? Or was he just 
lost from home? “Mister,” I said, 
“I don’t know what you’re driv- 
ing at. This is my home. It’s 
where I wall out danger. It’s 
where I wall in fun. My kind of 
fun. It’s a Stronghold.” 

At the sound of that la.st word 
his blue eyes dipped over and 
dow'ii in his white-wash face; his 
head fell forw'ard like trying to 
follow the eyes to where they 
were falling. And out of a great 
but invisible cloud that seemed 
to wrap him round his stricken 
mouth gaped wide. “A Strong- 
hold! All this way I’ve come and 
it is a Stronghold! You have not 
the Happiness Machine at a 
Stronghold. It could not be. 

“Oh, it is what kept me going 
— the hope of it. I was told. In 
the misty dangerous weird Spoce 
Mountains when the big wet- 
wing Gloon Glays jumped me 
and struck me down with their 
beaks I arose and kept coming. 
And on one very sullen rain- 
washed hapless morning I awoke 
in a white circle of the long-tusk 
wart-skin woebegawngawns, and 
oh it would have been so much 
easier, so very much less exact- 
ing, to have feigned sleep while 
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they tore me and opened my soul 
case with death. But no! I stood 
up. I remembered prophecy. I 
drew my cloak around me. I 
walked. I walked on. I left them 
.staring with empty teeth. I 
thought of my destination. And 
now — It was a dream I I am fool- 
ed! — TAKE ME TO YOUR HAPPI- 
NESS machine!” 

He was becoming hysterical. 
He blabbed as how he wanted to 
go and sit in .some machine gaug- 
ed to beauty and truth and love 
and be happy. He was breaking 
down. I saw 1 must rally him for 
one more try, to get him beyond 
ray Walls. “Mister,” I said, “.you 
have, no doubt, known the big 
clouds and the sun failing and 
the rain-washed gray dawn of 
the hopeless time. You have — I 
believe it — stood up in disaster 
amid adversit.v’s singing knives 
and all you had going for you 
was what you had brought along. 
There were no armies massing 
for you on other fields, no uncles 
I'aising funds in far countries 
across seas ; perhaps there were 
no children, even, coming for 
Daddy in the Spoce Mountains, 
and with death not even one 
widow to claim the body and 
weep it toward the sun. And yet 
you defied all this, somehow got 
out of disa.ster’s tightening ring 
and moved on down. I admire 
you. I truly am soriy I do not 
have what you want. And though 
you are a kind of fool, by my way 
of thinking, to go running 
around in flesh looking for a 
pure something that perhaps 
does not exist, I wish you luck 


as I thumb the gates back and 
make way for your progress. You 
may find, up ahead somewhere, 
across a lot of mountains, and 
barren land, these Happiness 
Machines for which you cry.” He 
trembled when I spoke of moun- 
tains, but he moved out through 
the gates. 

And though I was sure he 
would find nothing the way he 
was going, I have not been 
entirely able to forget him. 
What would prompt such a crea- 
ture, obviously ill-equipped for 
any great achievement, to hope 
for the ultimate and impossibly- 
great achievement, happines ? 
And such an odd way to expect 
it, happiness dispensed by some 
magic machine gauged to beauty 
and truth and love. In a resplen- 
dent place at the end of a long 
trip. 

To hear him talk you’d 
think happiness could be based 
on lily-weak things. How weird. 
Pow'er is joy; strength is plea- 
sure; put your trust only in the 
thick wall with the viewer and 
the Warner. But sometimes, in 
spite of myself, I think of this 
little flesh-ridden man and win- 
der where he is. 

And when I’m at my ease, 
feeding my flesh-strips the 
complicated fluids of the intro- 
ven, knowing I can live practical- 
ly forever with the help of the 
new-metal alloys, a vague uneasi- 
ness comes over me and I try to 
evaluate my life. With the ma- 
chines that serve me all buzzing 
underneath my Stronghold and 
working line — yes, I am satisfied, 
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I am adequate. And when I want 
a little more than quiet sat- 
isfaction, I can probe out 
and destroy one of my neigh- 
bor’s Walls perhaps, or a piece 
of his Warner. And then we 
will fight lustily at each oth- 
er for a little while from our 
Strongholds, pushing the de- 
struction buttons at each other 


in a kind of high glee. Or I can 
just keep home and work out 
some little sadistic pleasure on 
my own. And on the terms the 
flesh-man wanted — truth, beauty, 
love — I’m practically sure there 
is no Happiness Machine out 
there anywhere at all. I’m almost 
sure there isn’t. 

THE END 


COMING NEXT MONTH 

Another action-packed complete novel by Alan Nourse v/ill be 
featured in the December issue of AMAZING. 

Star Surgeon is the exciting 
and deeply moving story of 
a young alien from Garv II 
whose sole purpose in life is 
to wear the scarlet cape and 
star of a surgeon in the ser- 
vice of Hospital Earth, admin- 
istering to the medical needs 
throughout the Galaxy. His 
very alienness, his sensitivity 
and his complete dedication 
make him the perfect target 
for greedy and selfish Earth- 
men who will stop at nothing 
to prevent his dream from 
becoming a reality. 

IN ADDITION: An unusual 
and compelling story, Knights 
of the Dark Tower, by Wilson 
Kane. One of your all-time 
favorites, Paul Fairman, will 
be back with a short-short, A Great Night in the Heavens. And you 
can look forward to many more short stories plus all of our regular 
features. 

Remember the December AMAZING goes on sole at oil newsstands 
November 10th. Make sure you get a copy by reserving it with 
your newsdealer today. 
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by S. E. COTTS 

ONE AGAINST HERCULUM. By Jerry Sohl. 12i pp. Ace Books. Paper: 
S5t. 

Jerry Sohl is another example of S-F fan turned writer. He has 
been an avid reader since the early days of the Gernsback pulps. Now 
the tangible results of this long exposure to the milieu of the future 
can be seen in his latest novel, and quite an original one it is. 

Overpopulation has become such a problem in the galaxy that 
citizens must spend ten years on one of the domed outpost worlds to 
gain the right to go back and live on their own planets. Advance- 
ment on these worlds is based on the yearly tests given by machines 
— a seemingly incorruptible system. Then one candidate, Alan 
Demuth, finds out that graft and intrigue exist even there. Thwarted 
in his rightful attempt to advance, he applies for a crime license. 
Under this, he is given twenty-four hours to commit his crime, or 
suffer the penalty himself. 

Apart from some occasional stiffness in the dialogue, this is a com- 
mendable book. Mr. Sohl has paced his action so skillfully that he 
accomplishes all he set out to do, even though his novel is unusually 
short. 

TOMORROW TIMES SEVEN. By Frederik Pohl. 160 pp. Ballantine Books. 
Paper: S5i. 

This is the latest collection of “Pohl-ianna” — seven stories that 
have appeared in various magazines, brought together for the first 
time between covers. The book is such a treasure house that it is hard 
to know what to applaud first. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature is Pohl’s own brand of 
humor which provides the main tone of the volume. He does not 
try to force it on the reader by blunt or obvious satire. It is humor 
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of a far more elusive kind. As nearly as it can be pinned down, it 
seems to rely on taking some of Earth’s seedier characters and put- 
ting them in contact with some of the most original outworlders this 
reviewer has ever seen. Thus, in “Survival Kit,” we follow the for- 
tunes of a petty crook as he tries to make a dishonest dollar out of a 
time traveler. In “The Gentle Venusian,” an alcoholic survey man 
from Earth has a run-in with the law on Venus, where the creatures 
spend their entire lives playing games. In “The Day of the Boomer 
Dukes,” a New York gang collides with another time traveler. 

The spice and originality of these ideas are further enhanced by 
the author’s invention of certain delicious words for names of men 
and objects, and by the contrasting dialogue between the Earth peo- 
ple and the Spacers. And if in the ends of most of the stories, the 
aliens seem to get the best of us or have the last word, no one can 
really object because it is all such good fun. 

SECRET OF THE LOST RACE. By Andre Norton. 132 pp. Ace Books. 
Paper: 35t. 

In this novel. Miss Norton attempts a more complex subject than 
is usual with her; unfortunately, she does not completely succeed. 
She gives us her usual high standard as far as the adventure aspects 
of the story go, but the reasons behind the adventure don’t carry the 
excitement and conviction that have become her hallmarks. 

What we have is a chase to end all chases. The hero, a young man 
named Joktar, seems to be the sole object of a search and attack by 
all the forces of the galaxy. He runs and plans and tricks and fights 
constantly, all without knowing why he seems to be the object of 
everyone’s hatred. As mentioned before, the author generates plenty 
of suspense and puts her hei'O in some interesting locales. But when 
we discover the reasons behind all this activity, they seem strangely 
unexciting and anticlimactic. She hasn’t left herself enough time or 
space to make the reader really believe or care. 
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SB|so you say 


Dear Editor : 

May I add these footnotes to the excellent article by Isaac Asimov : 
“The Unused Stars” (July Amazing.) First, Astor and Pollux were 
in mythology the twin sons of Jupiter and Leda, and should not be 
confused by readers with the Romulus and Remus of Roman proto- 
history. 

Second, as to Regulus in Leo (also called cor leonis, “heart of the 
lion”). Since Regulus more nearly follows the course of the sun 
through the zodiac than does any other prominent star, may not the 
ancients have named this star “the little kind” as a sort of second- 
lyre player to the great Apollo ? 

The last of these remarks within the realm of naked-eye astronomy 
concerns the practice of outlining constellations and asterisms by 
“drawing lines” from star to star. The age of star names must fre- 
quently be measured in millennia — time enough for apparent shift 
in position of some stars. Not enough time, perhaps, for significant 
change in man’s innate perceptivity ; but time enough, possibly, for 
an increasing opacity in Earth’s atmosphere to obscure those con- 
figurations in depth and form among the star masses and dust clouds 
of the night sky which were so full of portent to people of another 
time. Occasionally on the clearest of nights one may sense a bison 
shape in Taurus that is far different from the outline of that con- 
stellation shown in any handbook for stargazers. Sometimes, in 
season and with luck, the most sophisticated may see within and 
ai'ound the northern cross some hint of that feathered beauty which 
his ancestors may have seen more clearly as the south-seeking swan. 


Claire Beck 
1142 N. Oak St. 
Ukia, California 


• Thank you for some interesting {and nicely put!) speculations 
on the constellations. 
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Dear Editor: 

Being an artist, I can greatly appreciate the covers and interior 
illustrations in Amazing. I’ve been reading s-f for eight years and 
by now I’m pretty disgusted wtih the corny illustrations. However, 
your magazine offers first-rate pictures with first-rate stories. Let’s 
have more of it. 

I think you should have a few cartoons each month to add still 
another department to your already great magazine. Something to 
illustrate the problems encountered in future exploitations. 

Chris Roe 

710 Somerset Ave. 

Taunton, Mass. 

• Good — really good — s-f cartoons are hard to come by. When 
and if we get ’em, we’ll run ’em. 

Dear Editor: 

I was particularly interested in the article, “The Unused Stars,” 
by Isaac Asimov which appeared in the July Amazing. I’ve been an 
amateur astronomer of sorts for six or seven years. 

I think Mr. Asimov has made a few errors in his description of 
Mizar and Alcor. First, he says that Mizar means “veil” and Alcor 
means “the weak one.” I would like to know where he got that trans- 
lation. I have before me a copy of Field Book of the Skies, by Olcott 
& Mayall. On page 62 it says: “The Arabs called these star’s the 
‘Horse and Rider.’ ” They are referring to Mizar and Alcor. I have 
found this translation in several astronomy books, but I have never 
heard them called “veil” and “the weak one.” 

I would also like to comment on the part about Mizar and Alcor 
being a test for good eyesight. If the Arabs used these stars as an 
eyesight test, they must have had poor eyes. I have normal vision and 
I can see Alcor almost anytime I see Mizar. I think it’s as much a 
matter of knowing where to look as having good eyesight. They 
should have used Epsilon Lyrae. That’s a lot harder than Mizar. 

Craig Wisch 
11490 Bradhurst 
Whittier, Calif. 

• How about it, Isaac? Been to the optician lately? 

Dear Editor: 

I have subscriptions to both Fantastic and Amazing, but have one 
complaint: quit using amateur writers who you call “brilliant new 
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writers.” Use a story by Ed Hamilton even if it does cost you a little 
more. 

Kenneth E. Cooper 

4641 Clintonville Rd. 

Pontiac, Mich. 

• Even Hamilton was an amateur when he started. So were all 
the others. How are we going to uncover new s-f writers unless we 
expose a few to the critical readers 1 


Dear Editor: 

Recent issues seem to prove what I had hoped for but didn’t really 
expect. That Amazing could really come back to the standards set in 
“the good old days.” 

The March issue was pretty special. Any issue that starts off a 
new Doc Smith story can’t help being rather remarkable. But as you 
said. This was no one shot issue, all the featured stories since then 
have been very fine and the most recent, Lloyd Biggie’s “A Taste of 
Fire” is as fine a case of good old space opera as it has been my 
pleasure to read in many a year. 

You really seem to have shot the works on the matter of short 
stories, which is something that wasn’t even done in the old days. 
The names of the writers in recent months are practically a who’s 
who of s-f writers. But of them all I would like to single out one for 
special praise; Les Collins. He shows signs of becoming one of the 
very best of the newer writers in the field. 

Reading some real s-f again after these many years is enough to 
make an old-timer such as myself almost admit that the good new 
days just might be even better. You have surely made a good start 
at it. 

Clayton Hamlin 

28 Earle Ave. 

Bangor, Me. 

• We’re glad you mentioned Les Collins, Mr. Hamlin. He’s a 
talented young writer who merits recognition. 


Dear Editor: 

Nuetzell’s work is great. Don’t lose him. Keep up your long novels. 
I’m looking forward to the sequel to “Hunters Out of Time” that 
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you said might be obtained soon. Where are those Frosty cartoons? 
Please illustrate your novels a little more like your old novels. 

Michael Carroll 
112 Tobar 
El Paso, Texas 

• We have a brand new Nuetzell cover on tap and the sequel to 
"Hunters Out of Time" is really in the works. 

Dear Editor: 

I hadn’t had much experience with Amazing before, because most 
of the time I have my nose in a book of s-f. Then my family got me 
a year’s subscription to the magazine. I glanced through it, not 
thinking I’d find much, after all. I got a pleasant surprise and so 
am now planning to spend a lot of time with Amazing. 

This magazine is unquestionably one of the finest I’ve known. 
I acquired my disgust for these things because of some of the lower- 
rate, uninteresting material in some of them. This one has raised 
my hopes for daily material. 

Jonathan Yoder 
1105 Monroe St. 

Evanston, 111. 

• Readers take note: No more racking your brains to find the 
ideal gift for friends and family. A year’s subscription to Amazing 
will put you in solid! 

Dear Editor: 

Have just finished reading your June issue from cover to cover. 
“A Handful of Stars,” by Poul Anderson is one of the finest novels 
I’ve read in three years of reading science fiction magazines. 

Richard C. Keyes 
San Francisco, Calif. 

• You and all other Poul Anderson fans have a treat coming your 
way when the December issue of Fantastic ( Amazing’s sister mag) 
goes on sale next month. It will feature another great novel until 
Dominic Flandry headlining the action. 

Dear Editor: 

I have ju.st finished Lloyd Biggie’s novel “A Taste of Fire.” It is 
one of the best I have ever read in Amazing. An entirely different 
twist to the psionic powers plots. Keep up the good work in this 
part of your magazine. 
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(Continued on page 1 46) 
AMAZING STORIES 


GUIDE~^ 

t 

1 

Rate: 26f^ per word includdinjj name and address. Minimum 10 words. 

Send orders and remittance to AMAZING STORIES, One Park 
Avenue, New York City 16, New York. Attention Martin Lincoln. 



BOOKS— MAGAZINES 


FANTASY & SF Books & Mags lowest prices, list 
free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055L Shannon Road, 
Verono, Po. 


BOOKS, Pocketbooks, magozines. Tremendous 
stock, reasonable prices, lists on request. Science* 
Fiction and Fontosy PubMcotlons, 78-04 Jamaica 
Avenue, Woodhoven 21, N. Y. 


"SANITARY Germs" book $2.50. PoHo, concer, 
heart. Or. Emil Tiesen, Freeman, South Dokota. 


INSTRUCTION 


FREE Booklet explains sensational courses. Amaz- 
ing popular piano, modern songwriting, personal- 
ity courses. Weidner System, 423 E. 7th Street, 
Boston 27, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMERICAN Overseas |obs. High poy. Men, Wo- 
men. Transportation paid. Free Information. 
Write: Tronsworld, Dept. 26G, 200 West 34th St., 
New York 1 . 


MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspoper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5.00 eoch. 
Particulars free. National, 81 -OG, Knickerbocker 
Station, New York 


Civil Service Jobs— Overseas, U. S. A.— mech- 
anical, clerical, professionol. list $1.00. Civil 
Service Bulletin, 115 Hoypath Road, Plainview 1, 
New York. 


FOREIGN Employment Informotion — $1.00. Parks, 
Box 1665A, Loke City, Seattle 55, Woshington. 

EARN Extro money selling odverttsing book 
matches. Free samples furnished. Matchcorp, 
Dept. MD-n9. Chicago 32, III. 


STAMPS & COINS 


100 DIFFERENT Worldwide cataloging over $3.00 
only 25^ approvals. Jerry Conrod, 706 Earle, Fal- 
mouth, Kentucky. 


100 DIFFERENT U.S. Commemorotives $1.00. Re- 
quest epprovois. Trader Zeke, 33 Porkway Drive, 
Hkksville, N. Y. 


NUDES Set (4) — unusual approvals 104. Atloss, 
Eisenhower, Rocine, Wisconsin. 


HOBBIES 


PAINT And Be Happy: Eosy Home-Courses in Oils. 
Trial Lesson $1.00, specify Morine, Landscape, 
Still-Life, Skyscape, or Portrolture. No tales- 
men. No contracts. Prickett-Montogue Galaxy 
Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES — Excellent opportunities- Experience 
unnecessary. OetectWe Particulars fre*. Write, 
George Wogner, 125-Z West 86th St., N. Y. 


BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


OPTICAL Bargains — Request Free Giant Catalog 
"CJ." 120 poget— Astronomical Telescopes, Mi- 
croscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Ports. Amazing 
war su.pius bo golns. Edmund Scientific Co., bor- 
rington. New Jersey- 


FOR SALE 


SCIENCE Fiction Magazines. 1926 to present. 
Albert Morino. 2734 Jefforson Avenue, Baton 
Rouge, 2, Lo. 


COLORSLIDES 


WORLD’S Fair or Miss Univorso. Eight Colorslides 
$1.00. Eddings. Roberts Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 


PEN PALS 


LIKE New Friends through correspondence. V/idow, 
age 39, Annette Pittington, 1109 North Green, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


D. A. NEWTON. Age 26. Interests: electronics, 
philosophy, science. German longuoge. 1115 VV . 
29th St. South, Wichita 13, Kansas. 


LOOKING For correspondents who shore your In- 
terests? This would be a perfect spot for you t‘> 
place a classified ad. Only 254 per word Including 
nome ond address. Send orders and remittance >.> 
AMAZING STORIES, One Pork Avenue, New York 
City 16, N. Y. 

fconfinued/ 
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(classified continued) 


WANTED 


WANTED: Argosy for Oecembor 16th, 1933. Will 
poy top price. Ouote to Lewis D. HorrefI, 2538 
20th Place, West, Birmingham 8, Alabama. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 WAR Arrowheads, scalping knife, Thunderbird. 
$4.00. Cotolog 10<. Arrowhead, Gtenwood, Ark. 


"WINEMAKING: Beer, Ale Brewing." Illustrated. 
$2.00. Eoton Books, Box 1242-VS, Santa Rosa,. 
Californio. 


BOY Subjects, slides and pictures from vorious 
countries. Blue Star Studio, 33 Monteo Avenue, 
Hampton, Vo. 


STORY Criticism 4/10^ a word plus return pos* 
tage, Snouse, 2508 Hort Avenue., Santa Clara, 
Colif. 


. . . OR SO YOU SAY 

(Continued from page 144} 

The cover was excellent. Summers is to be congratulated on a 
beautiful piece of work. Just one suggestion though: why don’t you 
have your covers illustrating the novel or a short story appearing 
in that issue. One good illo does wonders for a story. 

The short stories were all good. 

I’m glad to see that one of my favorite authors, Murray Leinster 
is going to appear in the next issue with a full-length novel. It should 
be great. 

Billy Joe Plott 
P.O. Box 654 
Opelika, Alabama 

• We agree with you about iUos, Mr. Plott. So much so that we 
feel it would be a shame to turn down a fine s-f cover just because 
it doesn’t explicitly describe a particular scene in a story. You’ll 
find that the cover usually bears some connection to a story in the 
issue. At times the representation is exact, at other times it is 
symbolic or abstract, but nevertheless it’s there. 

Dear Editor: 

It’s always one of the nicest things to me to see that a highly 
advertised Amazing Novel lived up to all of former expectations. I 
am speaking of “Long Ago, Far Away,” by Murray Leinster. Con- 
gratulations. All in all, a very fine issue. Beautiful big, orange cover 
also. 

James W. Ayers 
609 First St. 

Attalla, Alabama 

• Thank you very much. And thank you, too, Mr. Leinster. 

raiNTED IK THE U. 8. A. 
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climaxing ten years 
of great photography... 

I960 PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL! 


Now on Sole at Your Newsstand! 
Only $1.25 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

ANNUAL 




You'll enjoy such features as; 

• STEICHEN'S MIGHTY SHOW- 
“Photography in Retrospect" 

Brilliant 42-page portfolio on Ed- 
ward Steichen's panorama of pho- 
tographic achievement — selected 
from the permanent collection of 
New York's Museum of Modern Art. 

• COLOR ESSAY OF THE YEAR 
Marilyn Monroe portrays the movie 
sirens of yesteryear in Richard Ave- 
don's spectacular' color presenta- 
tion. 

» GIANT ADVERTISING AND 
ILLUSTRATION SECTION 
The top advertising and magazine 
editorial pictures of the year! 

• INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
70 pages of outstanding color and 
black-and-white shots from all over 
the world! 

• PRIZE WINNERS 

The best from the year's outstand- 
ing contests. 

• COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA ON 
ALL PICTURES — and much much 
more! 


Now in its tenth straight year— here’s the world's nrost eagerly awaited photographic publication! 
It's the 1960 Photography Annual— a handsome showcase of the year's greatest photographs. 




CHART YOUR COURSE 
IN THE EXCITING, 
EVER-CHANGING 
WORLD OF ELECTRONICS 

with the brand-new edition of 

YOUR CAREER IN ELECTRONICS! 

Here’s your chance to oxploro Iho (H'ld of llu' riiUiro— I'^lccii'oiiics ! 
YOUR CARldlOR IN IHd'd tl’RON 1( 'S smiis up IJii‘ vvoiiihM'l'iil 
of opportuiiitic's open to you, v\'i(li in I'oi'innl i vo ;u'licl('s, cnlin-rul 
charts, iK'IpCul ti|).s . . . all Ri'arod In your own ncods. 

You’ll enjoy leivi niny ahou.l : 

* YOUR FUTURE IN ELECTRONICS 

* ELECTRONIC CAREERS IN COMPUTERS, ARMED FORCES, AUTO- 
MATION. PATENT LAWd STANDARD MEASUREMENTS, and much, 
much more. 

* HOW TO PLAN YOUR CAREER . . . SC HOOLING . . . ,IOH IIUN'I’ING 

* HOW TO MARE MONEY IN SPARE- 'll IVI E ELEC IRONIC S 
-X- And many more aulhorilalive, helijlul fealiires. 


NOW ON SALE A'l' YOlIK 
NEWSSTAND 

Only $1.00 in II. S. 

($1.2.^ elsc'wluTc) 



ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY • 434 S. Wabash Avenuo • Chico<|o III. 


